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SOME STATISTICAL ASPECTS OF POPULATION IN 
THE MOROBE DISTRICT, NEW GUINEA 


By L. G. VIAL 


RAOncse is an Administrative District of the Territory of New 

Guinea, situated on the mainland. The enumerated native 
population is about 140,000, but there are some areas not yet under 
control where no census has been taken. For purposes of native 
administration the district is divided into subdivisions. Map 1 
shows the subdivisions and names, with their populations at 
December 31, 1937, and Map 2 the population distribution of the 
northern half. 

Each subdivision is a geographical entity which can be patrolled 
at one trip. As far as possible it includes only natives speaking a 
common language—or related dialects—who consider themselves to 
beaunit. The name given is either that of the tribe (e.g. Leiwomba), 
the language (e.g. Kotte) or the main village (e.g. Busama), or if 
these are for some reason unsuitable, a geographical description, 
such as Lower Waria (River). The population may vary between 


700 and 10,000, though probably in the future the larger subdivisions 
will be split up. 


Vital statistics are recorded as follows: Each village has its 
own book in which the names and estimated ages of the inhabitants 
are recorded, arranged in family groupings. When a patrol visits 
the village the people are assembled and checked against the book, 
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MOROBE DISTRICT. 





A=Population—latest figures at December 31, 1937. 
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and births, deaths, migrations and marriages recorded. The patrol 
officer leaves the book behind, takes with him the numbers of births, 
deaths, migrations, any new names recorded, and the total population 
of the village. This last is classified into male children, female 
children, adult males excluding indentured Jabourers,! adult females, 
and indentured Jabourers. These figures are recorded for each village 
of the subdivision in a Patrol Report, which is filed. Most of the 
data on which this paper is based were taken from such reports. 
However, much extra work has been done in certain subdivisions, 
partly by other officers, to whom I am indebted for the use of their 
figures, and partly by myself. 

The degree of accuracy of the figures calls for comment. It 
was stated that the village book contained the names of all inhabitants 
of the village. But it is only in villages that have been under 
control for many years that this is correct. In other villages some 
natives hide themselves and avoid the census year after year, and 
sometimes births or deaths are concealed. The number of natives 
not recorded is anything from 2% or 3% in a well patrolled area 
and up to 30% or 40% in an area just coming under control. Usually 
more women and girls hide than men and boys, so in newly opened-up 
subdivisions not much weight can be placed on the total masculinity 
figures. However, there is no reason to doubt the general accuracy 
of the masculinities of births. Ages are estimated by the officer, 
and the error is probably not more than a year or two when the native 
is seen as an infant or about puberty, but otherwise it may be five 
or ten years, and sometimes more among very old people. A native 
apparently 15 or over is counted as an “‘ adult.’’ As there is reason 
to doubt the accuracy of the figures in some of the older patrol 
reports these have been excluded. 


1 Indentured labourers are men working under contract of service for Europeans 
or Asiatics, and are usually absent from their villages from one to three years at a time. 


2In many subdivisions the ages of nearly all children below six are now known 
since the village mission teacher records the births in his calendar and the dates are 
entered in the village books. So unless village books are destroyed, eventually the 
ages of all the population will be known. 
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Birth and Death Rates. 

Ordinary birth and death rates are unsatisfactory and difficult 
to obtain. In my opinion they are of little use unless the person 
wishing to use them knows the subdivision thoroughly, knows the 
history of recent patrols, takes out the figures himself, and makes 
necessary adjustments. A census cannot be taken on one particular 
day, and the dates of births and deaths are often unknown. All 
that can be said is that the population as taken from the village 
books during a patrol lasting up to a month or more is such and such, 
and that since the previous patrol, which may or may not have lasted 
the same time, there have been so many reported births and deaths. 
The position is further complicated by patrols occasionally collecting 
figures for only part of the subdivision, the remaining villages being 
either not visited that year or included in an adjoining subdivision. 
Also, in many subdivisions a large number of new names are recorded 
each year—men and women who have been evading census, and 
children whose births were not reported. 


However, the position is better in some subdivisions than in 
others. Table 1 gives crude birth and death rates from recorded 
figures of the years 1934-5 to 1936-7. (In a few instances figures 
obtained in the early months of 1937-8 were used.) The populations 
were taken as at the patrol of 1935-6. 


Birth Rate and Health. 


In order to avoid some of the errors in the birth and death rates, 
I have been using the ratio of deaths to births, expressed as deaths 
per hundred births. This has the advantage of being independent 
of the period since the last patrol (except that a very short period 
must be avoided) and in a fairly homogeneous subdivision is but little 
affected if some villages are left out during any one year. Also it is 
of value in subdivisions with rapidly changing recorded populations 
because of new names. In such subdivisions the births which occur, 
but are not reported, roughly balance the unreported deaths of aged 
natives not on the census. 


8’ The year, for census and patrol work, begins on July 1st and ends on the 
following June 30th. 
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TABLE I. 
BIRTH AND DEATH RATES. 
Crude Birth and Death Rates by Subdivisions during the years 1934-5 to 1936-7. 



































| 
Subdivision. A Pay < D . a 
| 
| ete. a 
| | 
Kotte wd - sks 8003 670 513 30 | 33°5 25°7 
Yabim ice te “s 1614 129 | 126 26 | 36°8 360-0 
Kalassa ~~ rs ~ 4376* | 352 | 402 | 34 | 28-4 32°5 
Timbe ¥ vi }. 8626 | 519 , 262 | 28 | 25:8 | 13:0 
Uruwa - a ~ 1279 | 48 | 97 | 26 | 1733 35°0 
Hube .. _ a -. | 10,184 | 855 543 34 | 29°79 18-9 
Buang ea Aa By 6183 611 488 2 | 30 29°6 
Si. es kd 2} 339g8F } 273 155 | 33 | 18-8 16:8 
Wampit - a “a 649 60 48 23 | 48:4 38-8 
Amari. . a bal sa 2836 264 204 32 | 34°9 27°0 
Onga ee st ba 2124 202 234 36 | 31°7 36-7 
Leiwomba .. oe re 1781 204 134 35 | 39°4 25°9 
Atzera ee a a 4871 | 486 459 36 | 33:2 31°4 
Yaros ats Sg a9 1289 | I31 157 35 | 35°0 41°8 
Hote, Yamap, Misim ~* 2417 IgI 265 | 30 31°7 43°9 
Lower Watut - wa 1039 60 130 29 | 24°0 | 52:0 
Middle Watut ¥: = 2581 | 226 159 38 | 27°6 | 19°4 
Lower Waria and Morobe. . 3207 | 362 166 34 | 38:8 | 17°8 
Lababia nee i. - 1084 | Toa IOI 34 | 33°2 32°9 
Biangai — r ng 968 | 98 | 76 29 | 42:0 32°6 
| \ | | 
A. Population at the patrol of the year 1935-6. 
B. Births recorded and occurring in 1934-5 to 1936-7. 
C. Deaths recorded and occurring in 1934-5 to 1936-7. 
D. Period during which births and deaths occurred—months. 
E. Birth rate per thousand per year. 
F. Death rate per thousand per year. 


NOTES. 


* Population in 1934-5 was 5180, in 1936-7 was 5128. Some villages were 
included in Sio subdivision in 1935-6. 


¢ Population in 1934-5 was 2440, in 1936-7 was 2481. Some Kalassa villages 
were included in 1935-6. 

If the deaths per hundred births are calculated from the above they will not 
always agree with those given in Table 2. That table gives the ratios between births 
and deaths recorded in the years 1934-5 to 1936-7. Births and deaths recorded early 


in 1934-5 which had occurred mostly in the previous year are omitted from the table 
above. 
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The ratio is used to show whether the population is increasing 
or decreasing and also to show epidemics and other changes in the 
general health. An analysis of all subdivisions discloses that over 
the three years 1934-5 to 1936-7 17 subdivisions with a total of 81,000 
people were increasing in population, having rates of 42 to 93. Two 
subdivisions (2200 people) were approximately stationary with 
rates of 97 and 105, and 12 subdivisions (24,000 people) were 
decreasing, with rates of 114 to 202. Over 8 subdivisions (18,000 
people) an opinion could not be formed as the figures are inadequate. 
Thus at least 81,000 of the total 125,000 people considered were 
increasing over the three years—a much better result than was 
expected. 

A general trend is noticeable in the progress of a subdivision. 
Usually for some years after contact is made with a new tribe the 
population is found to be increasing, but at a falling rate. As the 
people come more under control and the number of indentured 
labourers increases, the population becomes stationary and begins to 
decrease. Then after a varying number of years while it apparently 
adjusts itself to the new way of living, it begins to increase, and finally 
increases vigorously except for occasional disastrous outbreaks of 
introduced disease, such as influenza. 


Population Increase and Masculinity of Births. 

It has often been suggested that in a healthy increasing popula- 
tion there will be a high proportion of female births compared with 
male births, and in a population that is decreasing the reverse 
will be the case. The populations of 29 subdivisions (about 
105,000 people) were examined with this in view, birth masculinities 
being compared with the deaths per hundred births, and Table 2 
gives the results. The scatter diagram (Diagram 1) was plotted 
to show whether there is any relation between the two sets of figures. 
It shows none. 


Tax Incidence. 


A head tax of 10/- is imposed annually on all villages that are 
considered to have advanced to a stage where this can be paid 
without hardship. The tax is on the “ adult able-bodied male,” 
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TABLE 2. 


POPULATION INCREASE AND MASCULINITY OF BIRTHS 
1934-5 TO 1936-7. 

















Subdivision. A B C 
Kotte .. Be ee 0% ¥ 73 +1°5 —1°5 
Yabim - - aa a 97 +5°4 +2°3 
Kalassa oe _ oe es 114 +2°3 +0°5 
Timbe .. oe e ee ee 50 —o-86 —2°9 
Uruwa be 2° sie sie 202 +6°7 +12-0 
Hube .. a Ra 5 ‘a 64 +0°41 +7°I 
Momolili se aa - oe 130 —o'8 +18:-0 
Erap .. _ ai os ae 89 +3°9 +14-0 
Wain .. - as = ix 127 —I-l —II-0o 
Naba .. “BS AF ee 4 54 —0'9 +8-1 
Buang .. a or ed ve 79 +2°8 +1-8 
Komba cue eb “s sie 63 —o-08 +2°8 
Selepe .. ce * - ee 74 —6°4 —6°8 
Sio ee es ak as is 79 +2:-0 —I'l 
Wampit bi sad Bi a 105 +8:-2 +4°0 
Irumu .. ks wa ve - 152 +9°7 +2°1 
Leron* .. ee “ aA ae 145 +0°15 —17-0 
Amari .. re - we é 81 +2°7 +7°7 
Onga .. Bis uF a ee 127 +1:-6 —1°8 
Leiwomba e se oh Re 69 +2:°8 +81 
Atzera ae ae sie ie 93 —O'5 —6°4 
Kaiwa .. - re - m 144 +5:°0 —8-I 
Yaros .. + - 114 +1-8 +7°5 
Hote, Yamap, 3 Misim — ‘* ‘a 120 +41 —I-2 
Lower Watut . - ole = 190 +6°8 +17-0 
Snake A sae i v 42 +3°3 +2°6 
Middle Watut. . Abe 59 +4:6 +1°9 
Lower Waria and Morobe . e. a 50 +4:2 —4:2 
Lababia ak as ‘i 118 —3°5 | —5*2 





A. Deaths per hundred births 1934-5 to 1936-7. 
B. Masculinityt of total population in year 1936-7. 
C. Masculinityt of births 1934-5 to 1936-7. 


NOTES. 


* These figures refer to a part of the subdivision only ; the population is about 
2000. 


+ Masculinity is measured by the excess of males over females per hundred of 
the total population (or total births). 
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Masculinity of Bieths 


DIAGRAM 2. 


and natives under indenture, village and mission officials, students, 
sick men and men with four living children by one wife are exempt. 
This allows some flexibility in the system, as it is left to the taxing 
officer to decide when a man becomes or ceases to be “an adult 
able-bodied male,” and what severity and length of sickness is 
necessary for him to receive an exemption. In areas being taxed for 
the first time, or where it appears there is an unduly high number of 
indentured labourers absent, the definitions are relaxed a little. The 
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general practice is that youths from 15 or 16 are taxed, and men 
above 35 to 40 are exempt as being “ over age,” although they may 
not have four children. It is unusual for a man and his son both to 
be taxpayers—by the time his son is old enough the man is generally 
“over age.’ A man who, because of physical or mental incapacity 
would not be accepted by a recruiter or be able to pass a doctor for 
employment as an indentured labourer is excused as “ sick” 
(temporary exemption) or “‘ incapacitated ”’ (permanent exemption). 

It is a matter of considerable administrative interest to find 
how heavily the tax presses on the natives, and to compare different 
subdivisions. As more natives come under control, the question of 
when a group should be taxed is frequently raised. We know very 
little of the effect of temporarily exempting areas which have a very 
high percentage of indentured labourers. 

It is difficult to find a satisfactory index of the severity of the 
tax. The sources of the tax money vary greatly in the different 
subdivisions. In some nearly all the money collected comes from 
the wages of returning indentured labourers. About half of a 
labourer’s wages are deferred and paid to him in a lump sum at the 
completion of his contract. He generally spends most of this on 
axes, knives, lavalavas and other trade goods to take home with 
him, but keeps enough to pay the tax for his brothers, children (if 
taxable) and himself for a year or two. (He is not taxed in the year 
his contract finishes.) In other subdivisions additional money can 
be earned by casual labour unloading ships or on plantations, or by 
selling copra, pigs, dogs, vegetables, net bags, native tobacco, etc. 
to other natives or to traders. In a few fortunate subdivisions no 
native need leave his home to earn money unless he wishes to do so, 
for the tax money can be obtained by five or six days’ work at odd 
times during the year unloading ships’ cargo, or where the village 
is near a rich reef, by collecting the small cowrie shell givigivz, which 
is sold to the government or missions for buying native foods at 
remote inland stations. Again, I am informed that in some villages 
of the Sepik district a man and his wife in two days can prepare 
enough sago from the sago swamps to sell for 10/- to visiting traders. 
But generally the only way a youth of 15 to 20 can earn money is to 
go away under contract. 
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TABLE 3 


TAX INCIDENCE BY SUBDIVISIONS 1934-5 TO 1937-8. 















































1 TT 
| 1934-5 it 1935-6 | 1936-7 1937-8 
Subdivision. | ae lean ‘ais > ea ere ' aan . 
| A | B | c + 4.%1,8:5..8 | B | c A | B | c 
1 | | \| | \ | 
peg re ae Sea Pe Vie CRE Pere Bey ps 
Kotte pe . ay 1 } | 6°6 | 2/- | 2/7 || 6°7| 2/z | 2/9 i 
a eee mt || 9°0 | 2/7 | 3/4 || 10-0 | 2/9 | 3/6 
Kalassa.. a on | || 6-3 | 2/- | 3/- || 5-9 | 1/10 | 2/7 
Hube eS tea ee N ot Tax ed 1! N ot Tax ed 5°0 | 1/6 1/10 
Bukaua... i ai oe a |} 7-9 | 2/x | 2/rx || 6-5 | x/xx | 2/7 8-x | 2/8 | 3/9 
ae ate a oat Not Taxie i} N ot Tax _, Not Taxied 9°6 | 2/xr | 3/2 
ain ig Ns ike: A |} KO°2 | 2/10 | 3/7 | 8-8 | 2/6 
Buang ee 2 | 9-0 | 2/9 , 3/1X || Ir-o | 3/4 | 4/6 jj | = , is 
Sio ne - | | |) rr°8 | | 
aes EPs One elie rat SE batee peal bes 
Py ene oo *O | 4/ | } | 4° 
Leiwomba .... +e | | 1073 | 3/3 | 4/3 || 11-0 | 3/3 | 3/10 || 13-0 |.3/7 | 4/7 
Atzera . | xo-8 | 3/- | 3/tx || 10-0 | 3/— | 4/1 8-2 | 2/9 | 3/8 
— {| | | | {| 8-0 (2 3/9 7-6 ‘ie site 
aros ie | | | | *4| 2/10 | 4/2 . 2 to 
Hote, Yamap, Misim .. |; | i 13°0 | 3/10 | 4/11 || 10-0 | 3/2 | 3/7 : = ie 
Naba an | 7-9] 2/3 | 3/3 | 7°8 | 2/2 | 3/3 
Lower Waria and Morobe i! | I) 7°6 | 2/3 | 3/2 
come 1 pe 39 | s/- | 4/2 
u aM 0-9 | 3/- | 4/- 
Biangai.. se al 12°6 | | s/t | 5/- i | 12-2 | 4/- | 5/6 
Onga *. =| | }j 73°6 | 3/9 | 4/8 || 13-1 | 3/7 | 4/7 || rx-8 | 3/- | 4/3 





| 
| 
! 
| 


A. Per head of total population—pence. 
B. Per adult male. 
C. Per adult male excluding indentured labourers. 


ong" aaa some villages of a subdivision are not taxed, the incidence is based on the populations of the taxed 
villages only. 


Table 3 gives the tax incidence in a number of subdivisions, 
per head of the total population, per adult male including indentured 
labourers and per adult male excluding indentured labourers (that 
is, per adult male in the village). These incidences show a fair 
amount of change in subdivisions year by year, and there are big 
differences between subdivisions. Thus Kalassa in 1936-7 paid 
5:9d., 1/10 and 2/7 per head, and Amari in the same year 1/2, 
3/10 and 5/5. The indentured labour percentages (of the total 
adult males) were 27°5% and 25-8% respectively. But further 
investigation is needed before it can be said that Kalassa was under 
taxed or Amari over taxed. 


In 1936 and 1937 I made an investigation into the effect of 
imposing tax on a group of twelve villages of Kotte and Kalassa. 
An adjoining group of 24 villages which had been taxed for many 
years and had reached a stable state was taken as a basis and the 
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other group compared with it before and after their first tax. Before 
taxation the adult male population comprised : 


% 
Absentees (indentured labourers) .. a -. 21°2 
« (others—mission students, etc.) a ao 
28-2 
Able-bodied* men in villages. . ae i .. 2-6 
Non-able-bodied men in villages... 7 -. See 
100-0 

The following year, after being taxed, the figures were : 

Absentees (indentured labourers) .. a -. 26:6 
a (others) %: ea en ee -. 694 
33°0 
Able-bodied men in villages én es .. 46-0 
Non-able-bodied men in villages .. + o« 20°9 


The adjoining group that had been taxed for many years 
consisted of : 


Absentees (indentured labourers) .. ce ve gael 
> (others) ee _ on oa od: DOGS 
38-9 

Able-bodied men in villages i dh -. 42°9 
Non-able-bodied men in villages .. “ -. 38°32 


So the effect of the first year’s tax had been to reduce the 
number of able-bodied men in the village from 51-6% to 46:0% 


* Men were counted as “ able-bodied ” in this investigation who would not be 
passed as “‘ able-bodied ” for taxation. If a man would be able to carry cargo for 
travellers, make roads, or work in the fields, and also be able to raise a family, he was 
“ able-bodied.”” None under 15 (estimated) and very few over 45 (estimated) were 
included. 
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of the total adult males, and with further taxation this is likely to 
fall to about 43%. 


These villages were remote from European settlements and 
little money could be earned other than by making contracts of 
service. In subdivisions nearer the towns the indentured labour 
percentages have a different tendency. In Leiwomba, near Lae, 
the percentage has been steadily falling as the men realize that they 
can earn sufficient money by remaining in their villages and working 
casually in Lae or growing produce. Now it is only the youths who 
are going away to see the world and learn something of the ways 
of the whiteman. It seems the normal development of a subdivision 
is a fairly rapid increase in the percentage of indentured labourers 
from nought to about 20% of the adult males as it is brought under 
control. In this early stage the people recruit readily for the novelty 
of going away to work or to obtain the steel which they have seen to 
be much superior to their own implements. During the time between 
the first warning to prepare for taxation and two or three years 
after tax is first collected the figure rises to about 30%, and then 
there is a gradual decline to 10% or 15% as other means of making 
money are discovered. 


Polygamy and Unmarried Adults. 


The policy of the Administration towards polygamy is to 
discourage it, but no action is taken against polygamists. In 
practice when a native asks an officer if he can take a second wife he 
is usually told that it is for himself to decide, but it is not the custom 
of white men, who believe in having only one wife. If there are 
special circumstances, such as a shortage of marriageable women, 
polygamy is condemned more strongly. The attitude of the missions 
is much stronger—they discourage it in every way they can, often 
insisting upon a man divorcing his second wife and in effect ex- 
communicating a polygamist. 


Table 4 gives ratios of polygamy, unmarried adults, and the 
subdivision masculinity. It is seen in these subdivisions that there 
is a fairly constant proportion of men and women unmarried—about 
30% of the total adult men or women—irrespective of the degree of 
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TABLE 4. 


POLYGAMY AND UNMARRIED ADULTS BY SUBDIVISIONS IN THE YEARS 1935-6 TO 1937-8. 









































1935-6 | 1936-7 i 1937-8 

| — | Eee tavadl l=) Wee 

| | , 
A | Bp | c | D ! Ay S84 e¢ | D L A |B | Col @hom 

FAAS Si Ee! SE ee Oe ee Pee 

| | | | | | | 
oa pn 107 6:8 | 34 39 |} i | } | +3°5 
; .. || 218 | 27-0} 34 29 || 1 118 | 24 25 | —1-0 
mall + || 205 5°4 | 32 27 || 4°9 | +2:8 
Wampit . | |} 202 | 33 23 || +8-8 
Amari a | 15°4 | | | | +3°3 
Leiwomba ¥ Ht | 104 | 36 33 +4°4 
— pi ‘ | 10°9 | 1] | rs ree 
aros .. Se | 12-0 : +1° 
Naba... =a r11 10°3 32 32 | | 112 28 30 —0'3 
mg aa as - ae o. - i} 129 | 17°74 47 46 || | j $e3 
= - ; lj 9 
Tine ( (1933-4) 18-9 } | | | ~os 

| | i | i 




















Married females per 100 married males. 

Ratio of existing polygamous marriages to total existing marriages, in per cent. 
Ratio of adult males unmarried to total adult males, in per cent. 

Ratio of adult females unmarried to total adult females, in per cent. 

Masculinity of total population according to latest figures at December 31, 1937. 


moO m> | 


Norgs. 


‘* Married male” (or female) means one with a living undivorced spouse or spouses. 
Masculinity is measured by the excess of males over females per hundred of the total population. 


polygamy. This is made up of young adults not yet married and 
widows and widowers too old to remarry. 

The Buang is an example of a tribe with a tendency towards 
polygamy kept in check and being gradually suppressed by mission 
influence. In some very strong mission areas there are only two or 
three polygamists in the subdivision. The Wain figures are 
interesting as they show that this tribe is adhering to the practice of 
polygamy despite fairly strong mission influence. I do not know 
the reason for the striking fall in the percentages of unmarried men 
and women, but a probable explanation is this: The indentured 
labour percentage rose during the period from 16-0 to 23-4 of the 
adult males. Men often become betrothed before going away to 
their first contract of service, and marry on their return. Native 
village officials, reporting these departures, often do not distinguish 
between betrothal and marriage unless questioned carefully, and as 
the two sets of figures were taken by different officers, these betrothals 
may have been included in 1937-8 as marriages. 


The system of recording and analyzing population figures by 
subdivisions is extending as more officers are becoming interested 
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in population problems. In many districts the early stage of 
bringing the natives under control is now over and officers can afford 
to spend time investigating such matters. The results are usually 
recorded in Patrol Reports and a useful nucleus of demographic 
facts is thus being built up. If this continues for some years it 
should provide a valuable basis for administration. 


L. G. VIAL 








SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF GUADALCANAL AND 
FLORIDA, SOLOMON ISLANDS 


By H. Ian HocsBin 


1. authorities for this area are Codrington’s The Melanesians, 

published in 1891, and Rivers’s History of Melanesian Society, 
published in 1914. Codrington’s accounts of social organization, 
however, are always prejudiced, since he was most familiar with 
the Banks Islands and believed that the dual organization there 
provided the key for other places. Rivers’s information was also 
obtained under unfavourable circumstances: he interviewed native 
converts on the deck of the mission vessel Southern Cross, in which 
he was a passenger. In view of these facts the following notes of 
my own may not be altogether out of place. 

My detailed field work was confined to one area, the north-east 
coast of Guadalcanal, and the information given here about other 
districts was derived from correspondence with Mr. L. W. S. Wright, 
District Officer of Guadalcanal, and conversations with returned 
labourers, native mission teachers and visitors who came to the 
village where I was living. 

In Guadalcanal there are five different types of organization. 
At the eastern tip, round Marau Sound, the people are grouped on a 
patrilineal basis, but elsewhere descent is matrilineal. The greater 
portion of the island, including the whole of the interior and the 
south coast, is occupied by natives with two moieties, named Haravu 
and Manukiki respectively, each of which is divided into a number of 
named clans. This large area is thinly populated, and probably not 
more than half the inhabitants of the whole island live within its 
boundaries. I have given a short account of the kinship system of 
these people in my paper “ The Hill Peoples of North-Eastern 
Guadalcanal,’ published in Oceama, Vol. VIII, pp. 62-99. 

On the north coast eastwards of Point Cruz there are five 
matrilineal clans named Naokama, Hambata, Thonggo, Thimbo and 
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Lasi. My own area is included in this district, and at a later date I 
intend to publish the results of my investigations in full. 





Cape Esperance 







Wanderer Bay 


Cape Hunter 


Cape Henslow 











SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF GUADALCANAL. 


I. Marau Sound: patrilineal. 
II. South Coast and Interior: matrilineal clans grouped into moieties. 
III. North Coast: five matrilineal clans. 
IV. West Coast: four matrilineal clans. 
V. Wanderer Bay: three matrilineal clans. 


Rivers found six clans in the north-western corner, Kindapalei, 
Haumbata, Lakwili, Kakau, Simbo and Kiki (History of Melanesian 
Society, Vol. 1, p. 243), but my informants were definite that four 
is the number—Kindapale, Hambata, Lakwili and Kakau. 
Kindapale was said to be equivalent to the Naokama group in the 
east, Lakwili to Thonggo, and Kakau to Thimbo and Lasi. In the 
south, around Wanderer Bay, only three of these clans are found, 
Kindapale, Lakwili and Kakau. 

Codrington (The Melanesians, p. 31) gives the number of 
Florida clans as six, Nggaombata, Manukama or Honggokama, 
Honggokiki, Himbo, Kakau and Lahi, but states that Lahi was so 
small that it was usually grouped with Himbo. He suggests that 
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Honggokama and Honggokiki are the two original clans and that the 
remainder are descended from settlers from other islands. My 
informants gave five clans, Haumbata, Manukama, Ronggokiki, 
Rimbo and Kakau, and affirmed that they were all of equal age, 
having been created by the culture heroine Koevasi. Hambata 
(or Nggaombata) is certainly the name of a village in Guadalcanal, 
and Himbo (or Simbo) is one of the western islands of the Solomon 
group, but I am inclined to believe my informants rather than 
Codrington, since, as I said, he was obsessed with the priority of 
the dual division. The natives of the area in Guadalcanal where I 
worked also had no belief in an original pair of clans. 


The kinship terminology is given in the accompanying charts. 
The Visale language is spoken in north-west Guadalcanal, Longgu 
is in my area, and Susu’u is a village ten miles to the north-west, 
where a different language is spoken. At Aola, a few miles further 
west again, still another language is spoken, but I was unable to 
collect terms from there. (The total population of Guadalcanal is 
14,215—and there are about 20 different dialects !) 


H. Ian HoGBIN 
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COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE AMONG THE TANGA! 
By F. L. S. BEti 


MONGST ourselves the selection of a suitable partner in marriage 

is not hedged about by half the prohibitions which surround 

the matter in most primitive societies. Such factors as the economic 

status, cultural level and kinship position of the desired mate certainly 

restrict our choice of a marriage partner, but in Tanga, a primitive 

Melanesian community, the factors which determine the choice of a 
spouse are of a much more exclusive and intensive nature. 

In the first place, the people of Tanga are divided into a number 
of matrilineal clans, which in the not far distant past were on distinctly 
hostile terms with one another. Alliances between certain clans 
were made, though in no case when they were neighbours. Oddly 
enough, however, it is from a neighbouring hostile group that the 
Tanga native selects his spouse?; under no circumstances are 
marriages permitted between members of allied clans. 


The explanation lies in the fact that vital parts of the rite by 
which an alliance between two clans is concluded are the affirmation 
of blood brotherhood and the exchange of names. In a community 
where a man calls all the women of his own clan and generation by 
the term for sister, and a woman calls all the men of her own clan 
and generation by the term for brother, it follows that where two 
clans are united in blood brotherhood, all the men and women 
become brothers and sisters and are barred to each other as sexual 
partners. This is the supreme kinship taboo in Tanga and even 


1 Tanga is a group of islands lying off the east coast of New Ireland, Mandated 
Territory of New Guinea. The writer spent from April to November 1933 in the 
group as a research worker under the auspices of the Australian National Research 
Council. This paper forms the basis of a lecture delivered before the Anthropological 
Society of New South Wales during 1935. 

* For a more intensive analysis of the relation between marriage, war alliances 
and geographical contiguity, vide my article ‘‘ Warfare Among the Tanga,”’ Oceania, 
Vol. V, pp. 253-79. 

c 
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though there are over two thousand people in the group, I know of 
only four cases where a man has married his classificatory sister. 
Public opinion is against such unions, and should a couple between 
whom such a barrier exists resolve to flout the regulation the match 
would not be recognized as marriage. 


In addition, there are supernatural penalties attached to breaches 
of the regulation against clan incest. The natives believe that 
offenders are visited by Tara, an evil bush spirit human in form, who 
offers them sexual violence. Soon after such an encounter, the 
offender is stricken with uncontrollable fits of shivering which 
eventually result in his death. 


There are several other forms of supernatural punishment which 
are levied upon offenders against the totem but we cannot discuss 
them here. It is sufficient to know that both human and super- 
human powers are invoked in order to preserve the sanctity of 
marriage. 

It is now evident that a Tangan is somewhat circumscribed in 
the choice of a marriage partner. He cannot marry any woman of 
his own clan nor, owing to the existence of war alliances, any women 
from a number of other clans on the island. Who then can he 
marry ? 

Seeing that he belongs to his mother’s descent group, the obvious 
person to follow in the selection of a marriage partner is his mother. 
She selected his father,* therefore he selects a person belonging to his 
father’s descent group, preferably his father’s sister’s daughter. 
However, he does not usually select his father’s actual sister’s 
daughter, but more often the daughter of a woman who, termin- 
ologically, stands in that relation to his father. Owing to the fact 
that the brother-sister exchange type of marriage often occurs in 
Tanga, it so happens that a man’s wife is not only his father’s sister’s 
daughter but also his mother’s brother’s daughter. A cousin of 
this type is known as a cross-cousin and so marriage in Tanga is of 
that variety called cross-cousin marriage. 


?In this community it is the woman who proposes marriage and who has the 
free disposal of her sexual favours. 
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Among those women whom a man may marry some are not 
favoured as wives. For example, a woman of loose morals finds it 
most difficult to get a husband. This may appear anomalous in a 
society where pre-marital sex life is not encumbered by any regulation, 
except that intercourse is barred between members of the same or 
allied clans. Nevertheless, a woman who is free with her favours is 
regarded as a potential adulteress. Now this is something that a 
Tangan dreads. He fears being made a cuckold and would not take 
the risk of being ridiculed by his fellows. In addition, such a woman 
is believed by her conduct to induce in herself a condition of sterility,‘ 
and, of course, no man wants a barren wife. 


Another factor militating against marriage is uncleanliness in 
either partner. The Tanga are a very clean people, bathing twice 
daily in the sea, and they object strongly to any insanitary body 
odours arising from neglect or disease. I know of two cases where 
the man has divorced his wife because of her lack of respect for the 
native laws of hygiene. 


Although there are a few cases of young women being married 
to old men in Tanga, yet it is felt that such marriages are unsatis- 
factory. The natives look at the question from the economic 
viewpoint and argue that the old husband cannot till his gardens 
nor hunt up his pigs with the success of a younger man. The 
consequence is that the wife has to work harder and the children are 
neglected. I noticed a couple of poorly looking youngsters playing 
about on the beach and remarked on their low physique to a chieftain 
standing close by. ‘“‘ What can you expect?” he said. “ Their 
father is old and cannot give them enough food.” Relatives of a 
woman married to an old man do not like to see her hungry and 
generally help her in the garden. Such help, however, is given 
grudgingly and with many complaints against her marrying such an 


‘Briefly, the Tangan belief is that continued intercourse with a young girl 
arrests the development of her breasts. Further, it is also believed that during 
intercourse part of the seminal fluid goes to fill the mammary glands. If these glands 
are of insufficient size then the supply of milk would not be adequate to support the 
life of a child. Consequently flat-breasted women rarely become mothers. 
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old man. As with us then, marked disparity of age in the marriage 
partners is frowned upon though not prohibited by law. 
Let us now inquire into the method of selecting a partner. 


SELECTING A MARRIAGE PARTNER 


In most parts of the world a person selects his or her marriage 
partner by free choice, but combined with this right of free choice 
there is the right of the parents or other relatives to influence the 
selection in some way. In Tanga these methods also obtain and 
although many children are betrothed to each other whilst infants 
or even before birth yet such betrothals do not always end in marriage. 


Children who are formally promised to each other are expected 
to lead a chaste life until marriage. They are regarded by the rest 
of their fellows as outside the number of available sexual partners, 
although there is no avoidance between such children and other 
members of their own age group. In order to emphasize further 
the special relation existing between a couple betrothed in infancy, 
both partners, from the time they learn to talk, are instructed to call 
each other ‘“‘ husband” and “ wife,’”’ instead of “‘ cross-cousin.” 
This use of the more intimate kinship terminology entirely 
re-orientates the couple towards the rest of the community. The 
children grow up fully supplied with a host of affinal relatives, to 
and from whom they pay and receive a host of obligations which in 
the ordinary course of events they would not pay or receive until 
they had reached adult years. However, despite the formality of 
the contract made between two such children, it often happens that 
the marriage does not take place. 


The only legal betrothal which cannot be broken by either 
partner is that which exists between a boy and a girl who have 
passed through the dafa/® initiation ceremony together. Participants 
in this ceremony are selected from children whose parents are of 
high rank. The ceremony has a deep mythological background and 


* This statement needs amplification. Although a pair of betrothed people 
are expected to lead a chaste life, so far as the rest of the community is concerned, 
yet they are not debarred from intercourse with one another. 


* Vide my article, “ Dafal,” Journal of the Polynesian Society, Vol. XLV. 
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appears to me to have once been a formal means of preserving the 
high social status of certain Tangan families. 

With the exception then of those rare couples who have passed 
through dafal together, it must be emphasized that no two people in 
Tanga are ever forced to marry against their own free will. The 
woman especially is recognized as having the right of choosing a 
marriage partner. Even widows have this right and are not forced 
to accept any or every offer of marriage, as is often the case with 
widows among other primitive peoples. When marriages go wrong, 
I have heard the old folk say that the father is to blame because he 
over-influenced his daughter in her choice of a spouse. 

In cases where the parents disregard the wishes of their child in 
the matter of the choice of a spouse, the slighted child generally elopes 
with her chosen lover, and, after the proper marriage payment has 
been made by her husband, the father of the bride needs must 
accept the situation. 

The normal prelude to marriage is a period of courtship marked 
by little or no restraint upon the satisfaction of the sexual appetite. 
However, sexual freedom does not mean sexual licence and there is a 
strict code of etiquette laid down for the behaviour of lovers. Socially 
it is not correct for two lovers to be seen in each other’s company or 
to act towards each other in public as if there were an understanding 
between them. Indeed, although the whole island knows that A is 
courting B, there is no public admission of this fact. Thus, although 
the sex motive may appear to have little meaning in a consideration 
of marriage motives among the Tanga, yet after all it is only by 
marrying that a couple can obtain complete sexual freedom. 

The first steps towards marriage are generally taken by the 
woman. She confides in her mother’s mother’s brother (kwokatamat) 
that a certain young man has found favour in her eyes. This relative 
then sets the ball rolling by interviewing the young man’s kwokatamat. 
By a series of discreet and indirect inquiries, the young man obtains 
some idea as to how much the girl’s relatives require as a marriage 
payment and when once this is known, he makes a formal demand of 
the girl in marriage, through his brother. If the father of the girl 
consents, the husband-to-be sends his mother to fetch the girl. 
He then builds a house for her on his own clan land, and automatically 
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enrolls himself among the married men of the village. There is no 
marriage ceremony or any general recognition that marriage has taken 
place until the birth of the first child. 

Perhaps a literal transcription of my field notes on a certain 


marriage will give a more vivid picture of the actual marriage 
situation. 


Buklae was betrothed to Timbonsip. It was known that both 
the young people wished to marry.” Buklae after a few playful 
threats and some little cajolery was induced to build a small house 
close to his garden. Timbonsip was brought to the village of Buklae 
and given lodging in the house of his mother. She was then instructed 
to prepare a meal for her husband. This she did, but would not take 
the food further than the door of the new house which Buklae had 
built. She would not even speak to her husband but scurried back 
to his mother. After a few days of this mock modest behaviour 
Timbonsip was told to talk to her husband. She obeyed but still 
returned to the shelter of her mother-in-law’s hut. The latter then 
addressed her in this wise: “‘ What the devil! Is he a pig? Sit 
beside him and share his meal!” She again obeyed her mother- 
in-law but again returned to sleep in the house of Buklae’s mother. 
Eventually she overcame her shyness and set up house in the new 
dwelling place. One morning she was seen accompanying Buklae 
to the garden and in the sight of all she was henceforth acknowledged 
as his wife. 


MOTIVES FOR MARRYING 


In the first place, marriage is regarded as a pre-ordained event 
in the life of every normal human being. By this, one does not 
mean that marriage and the selection of a marriage partner is 
unattended by fear or anxiety; that it is merely a cold-blooded 
union of two people in accordance with some automatic social law. 
But it does mean that bachelorhood and spinsterhood are states of 
adult life which mark their occupants as either physically or mentally 


7 My informant also emphasized the fact that Timbonsip was a nubile female 
by using the following words to describe her: Fifin tazm 4 sum dok/[This woman/here/ 
she/has/grown big. 1+ saw bunbun/she/has/menstruated. 
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subnormal. Thus, although we might say that marriage gives a 
person status in Tangan society, I suppose it would be closer to the 
mark to say that failure to marry lowers one’s status beyond all 
retrieving. 

The question then of motives for marrying really has no 
significance when applied to such a primitive society as that of Tanga. 
Marriage is an inevitable concomitant of adult life and we may 
transfer our attention to a consideration of the more desirable 
features in a marriage partner. 


Most women need a man who can protect them, feed them and 
please them. Most men need a woman who is ready and capable of 
assisting in these three duties. As regards protection, the Tanga 
woman no longer needs a warrior to protect her but in the very near 
past she did, and the very intimate relationship between pronounced 
ability in the field of battle and marriage is amply proved by the fact 
that all the prominent polygamists in Tanga were war leaders in 
their day. We thus conclude that the possession of martial strength 
and ability was a distinct asset in the choice of a spouse. 


It is a well known fact among ourselves that proficiei cy in the 
culinary arts is one of the virtues of a good wife. However, in 
Tanga it is not only a matter of preparing food for consumption but 
its production which counts for so much. This is no place to speak 
about the Melanesian attitude towards food,® but I must stress the 
point that it differs vastly from our own, and in consequence among 
the chief domestic virtues are ability to tend swine and a knowledge of 
gardening, for by the domestication of pigs and tillage of the soil 
the Tangan obtains his food. 

I have often heard men praise a woman for her knowledge of 
pig husbandry and pig magic (women have almost a monopoly of 
the pig spells). Again, whereas we may compliment our womenfolk 
on skill in the making of garments the Tangan speaks with pride of 
the many baskets of yams which his wife can harvest in a day. 
Skill in agriculture is thus another prerequisite for marriage. I 
know at least one match which did not eventuate merely because 


8 Vide my article on “ The Place of Food in the Social Life of Central Polynesia,” 
Oceania, Vol. II, pp. 117-35, and A. I. Richards, Hunger and Work in a Savage Tribe. 
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the young man had a reputation for laziness in the garden. The 
father angrily told me that he would not have him for a son-in-law 
even if he doubled the marriage payment. 


A third desirable necessity in a mate is ability to give pleasure, 
not only in the physical but also the esthetic sense. As the chief 
esthetic outlet is by way of the dance, skill in this pastime is a 
potent factor. In addition, a person who has well developed powers 
of mimicry and who is able and willing to use them in the telling of 
legends is regarded as a merry fellow and desirable mate by most 
womenfolk. However, the dance counts for most, and during 
dancing exhibitions many of the preliminaries of love-making are 
entered upon. 


PRELIMINARIES OF NATIVE LOVE-MAKING 


Baldness and obesity are rare in Tanga, though occasionally I 
did hear a pot-bellied youth slightingly referred to as ‘‘ one with a 
belly like a bladder fish,”” and both are regarded as undesirable. 
A clean dark brown skin is preferred, and the various types of 
tropical ringworm are a definite bar to intercourse. Large protruding 
eyes are also regarded as ugly and called “‘ the eyes of the dead ” 
or else compared disdainfully with the full moon. Big protruding 
lips are not liked though thin lips are also despised, as is a wide- 
winged flat nose. 


Before the advent of the white man, the women preferred 
perfectly black teeth in men, but the younger generation now use 
coral sand as a dentifrice, and white teeth are a beauty asset. 
Protruding or small teeth are disliked, being compared with those 
of the flying fox. Honey coloured hair, combed out and teased up 
to a fluffy mass on the top of the head is the ideal male coiffure. 
Women generally wear their hair cut short. A serious beauty defect 
is to have ears which stick. out. Such an unfortunate is openly 
scorned and mockingly asked from whom he is running away. The 
facial shape regarded by these people as a desirable standard is long 
rather than broad. For example, a legendary character of admitted 
ugliness named Nia has a broad, flat face with protruding eyes and 
teeth, a short, thickset neck and small lower limbs. 
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A tall man has an advantage over others and is described as 
a tall straight stalk in the middle of a clump of bamboos. 

It is thus clear that these natives have definite standards of 
physical beauty. Further if one were to take any notice of the 
insulting remarks which are hurled at those who do not approach 
these standards, it might appear that physical beauty was an 
important factor in the technique of love-making. However, such 
is not the case, as was carefully pointed out tome. Even the ugliest 
of men and women are able to find in many cases quite handsome 
mates. The secret lies in the powerful magical spells which these 
people are able to call to their aid. These we shall discuss later. 

In the meantime, let us see how two young people who are 
attracted to each other act during the period of their courtship. 
Firstly they do not meet as strangers, seeing that they have played 
together since childhood and are related to each other through their 
parents. From about nine or ten years of age, however, the sexes 
are separated. This period of sex segregation prepares youth for its 
serious adventure into adult sex life. 

Having selected a certain girl as a suitable partner, a youth 
immediately takes steps to interview the girl’s grandmother. He 
tells the old woman of his feelings for the girl and bribes her to aid 
him in his suit. This aid takes two forms: she uses love magic and 
tells the girl that she has found favour in the eyes of a certain youth. 
The girl now begins to think constantly of this young man, and, on 
hearing that he is performing in a dance in the neighbourhood, she 
secures an invitation to the ceremony and watches her lover, covertly, 
from amidst the other female guests. The youth in question, on 
noticing that she is present, immediately concludes that the powerful 
love spells with which he has been bombarding her ever since the 
beginning of his suit are now beginning to take effect. His eyes are 
fixed upon her, and if, during the dance, he can spray her with a fine 
sprinkle of betel spittle, so much the better. As she watches him 
prancing along with his comrades she is quick to see him make that 
unmistakably erotic gesture—a rapid protrusion of the tongue from 
between the closed lips. However, it would be unthinkable for her 
to give any outward sign that she is moved by his behaviour. As the 
dance proceeds, several women approach the men and remove from 
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their heads the decorative feathers or flowers which are fastened 
thereon. The young girl approaches her grandmother and asks her 
to get her the feather spray from the head of the youth. The old 
woman obliges, and the youth knows immediately that the girl is 
willing to go on with the affair. After the dance, he waits about for 
her and, with the connivance of the old woman, proceeds to convince 
her that it would be to their mutual advantage to see more of each 
other. 


An alternative method of showing a man that his attentions are 
not unwelcome is to approach him whilst he is dancing and touch 
him on the head with a blazing torch. A man so “ cooked,” as the 
natives say, is thus informed that his lady love is willing and waiting. 


Lovers generally meet during the day in deserted parts of the 
bush. Night meetings are not popular for fear of wandering ghosts. 
Being forced then to meet during the day, Tangan lovers have a 
series of prearranged signals which they make either on the panpipes . 
or on the flute. Learning these love signals is an important part of 
the education of all young men, and success in love is often judged 
by one’s ability as a musician. Old men earn quite a competence 
from teaching these love lyrics to the young. During instruction, 
the young men live in the village of their mentor and are put on a 
special diet. 


Middle-aged informants described the symptoms of a young 
girl in love as follows: she has a listless, dreamy look in her eyes 
and is not interested in the everyday life of the village. They 
laughingly told me how thin were the excuses she made in order 
to meet her lover. However, they played the game as it is played in 
Tanga, and even though they knew that a bad backache which 
prevented her accompanying the other women to the gardens was 
not half so bad as she made out, they were quite willing to leave her 
alone in the house, knowing full well that she would be joined by 
her lover in a very short time. 


Although secrecy seems to cloak the actions of lovers, yet it is 
often possible to say that an attachment exists between A and B 
because A wears one of B’s shell armlets and B dips her betel nut in 
a lime container belonging to A. That is to say, it is customary for 
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two lovers to exchange gifts and in these days, when European 
loin cloths are worn by both sexes, to exchange loin cloths.® 


THE SUPERNATURAL ASPECTS OF COURTSHIP 


It is almost an anthropological axiom that where we find people 
using supernatural means to accomplish natural ends, there are 
certain barriers in the way of such an accomplishment, which appear 
insuperable to the people concerned. This is the position with 
regard to the attainment of personal beauty and the pursuit of a 
desired mate. To the native neither love nor beauty can be success- 
fully achieved by natural means. As a lover the Tangan is nervous, 
distrait, self-conscious and lacking in moral strength, but, supplied 
with magical means of obtaining erotic satisfaction, he pursues his 
suit with all the fervour and strength of a romantic lover. 


Beauty Magic. 

Let us first inquire into the magic of beauty. Most love spells 
include some reference to the beauty of the spell-maker but there are 
other spells which are purely intended magically to increase the 
personal beauty of their owners. 

As an example, let us watch in strictest secrecy a beardless 
youth performing the magic to increase the length and strength of 
his facial hair. At the break of dawn the youth goes into the bush, 
obtains some soft young leaves from a popauetnul tree and half 
murmurs, half sings the following words into the leaves as he rubs 
them between the palms of his hands: 

O! What is that which clings to my face ? 
What is it? It is white new facial hair. 
Yes. New hair which has grown quickly, very quickly. 

He then addresses his ancestors in these words: 

Look at my whiskers. They grow even as the sunbeams shoot 
from the horizon. They are as the soft down of the ngar 
plant. They are as black as the hairs on a bamboo shoot. 
Aye and as thick as the bristles on the bonglifau. 


*In order to express her jealous affection for her lover, a girl will tear up his 
hand basket and smash his lime gourd, thus ensuring that no other girl will receive 
betel-nut from his basket or lime from his gourd. 
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When he has finished rubbing and singing, he draws the bruised 
leaves down the sides of his hairless jaws and then returns home, 
well satisfied with his morning’s work. 

As I have already pointed out, black teeth are a mark of beauty 
and one of the principal items in a native’s store of beauty magic is 
a spell to cause the teeth to become black and present an unbroken 
appearance. The natives know, of course, that the discolouration 
of the teeth is due to eating betel-nut dipped in lime, but they feel 
that the best effects are only obtainable with the help of magic. A 
man whose lips protrude owing to the thick layer of hard black 
cement which lies over his teeth and fills up every dental interstice, 
according to native belief, has undoubtedly obtained the aid of an 
ancestor once famed for his sparkling black teeth. He has used 
areca nut over which the following spell has been intoned : 


O, betel-nut, fasten yourself in the front of my teeth, 
Fasten yourself in the back of my teeth. 


O, Selamuson, my ancestor, comes and rubs my teeth 
with betel-nut and fastens them up. 


Aye, and Tongita my ancestor also comes and rubs my 
teeth with betel-nut and fastens them up. 


O, betel-nut, fasten yourself in the front of my teeth. 
Fasten yourself in the back of my teeth. 


O, betel-nut, sew them up tightly, sew up these interstices 
at the back of my teeth. Yea, and those at the front 
of my teeth. 


Another of these spells contains the phrase : 


The women talk of me among themselves and all desire me 
as a lover, so black and so shining are my teeth. 


One day when I was talking over this type of magic with one 
of the most outstanding men on the island I learnt that these spells 
were “ waran/kepma:li’’ i.e. prerequisites of/social prominence, 
and were necessarily known only to social leaders, such as celebrated 
feast-makers and successful warriors. There are many other such 
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spells all having the object of improving the appearance of the 
spell-maker, in accordance with local standards of beauty. 

In addition to these magical aids to beauty, a Tangan swain 
always takes much trouble over his toilet. He rubs his body with 
scented coconut oil, removes the hair from his chest (for fear of being 
thought too old), adjusts bundles of perfumed herbs around both 
his neck and his waist, dyes his lips a flaming red, paints his forehead 
and nose a dazzling white and proudly pins a coronet of bird’s down 
upon the orange coloured hair of his head. Perfumes especially are 
regarded as strong aphrodisiacs and during their preparation spells 
are sung into them in order to increase their natural powers of 
attraction. 


Love Magic. 


An analysis of magical procedure relating to love reveals the 
fact that there are five different methods of obtaining control over 
the personality of the loved one. 

Of these methods, probably the most popular is that which 
relies for its efficacy on the consumption by the victim of a portion 
of bespelled food. A variant of this method is to introduce into the 
victim’s food a few drops of blood from the solar plexus (the seat 
of the emotions, according to native philosophy) of the spell-maker. 

Another popular form of love magic is to obtain possession of 
some object which has made close contact with the victim and to 
use this object as a medium of amatory influence. 

Again, in accordance with the theory generally held in Tanga, 
that the sense of smell is a ready agent of the supernatural, a common 
feature of much love magic is the magical impregnation of the victim 
by means of perfumes. The odour of certain bespelled objects is 
drawn in by the victim and, settling in the lower part of the lungs, 
“turns her belly over’’ as the native phrase goes. 

A much smaller proportion of love magic depends for its success 
on the suggestive powers of the eyes. Certain objects such as a 
bright-hued girdle or a particularly vivid flower, over which magic 
has been made, are displayed before the victim and the mere sight 
of these objects is believed to complete the magic circuit. 
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The final method of inducing erotic sympathy is by pictorial 
representation of the loved one. There is a small limestone cave 
on the beetling cliffs of the north coast of Boieng Island?° which is 
devoted to this particular aspect of love magic. Crude drawings in 
red dye of the desired woman are painted on the walls, and she whose 
picture is so produced is then summarily commanded by the spell- 
maker to surrender herself to him. 


Although the reader is now conversant with the five main 
principles of Tanga love magic, perhaps a description of the applica- 
tion of one of these principles will lead to a clearer realization of the 
practice and function of the art of love. 


A man from village A has fixed his affections upon a girl from 
village B and is about to launch a magical attack upon her heart. 
As the condition of the performer is an important consideration in 
any account of magic, let us examine this man from village A. We 
find that during the course of his performance, he avoids all foods or 
drinks which are likely to reduce his body heat. In fact, he does 
not drink at all and eats only food which has come steaming hot 
from the oven. The natives claim that such a man is easily distin- 
guishable by his lean and anxious appearance as we would say, 
“The man is in love”’; they say, ‘‘ He is performing love magic.”’ 


The rites as well as the formule are kept strictly secret. The 
man from village A visits his garden in secret and plucks a bunch of 
wild ginger roots. He ties this bunch of wild ginger to the end of a 
small length of thin bamboo and carefully hangs the ginger from the 
branch of a tree nearby. After exposing it to the sun for three days, 
he returns to the tree and removes the bulbous portion. This, 
together with the other parts of the ginger plant, he places in the 
interior of a very prickly bush." His next move is to select a spot 


10My headquarters were on this island—the most densely populated in the 
Tanga group. 


41 Sexual desire seems to be equated in the native mind with enhanced body 
heat. Thus the use of ginger and hot foods and the exposure of the ginger to the 
heat of the sun. The drops of moisture which appear on the ginger-root after its 
exposure represent the tears of the loved one as she cries for her lover, whilst the 
ony of the bespelled object in the midst of a clump of prickly leaves represents 
firm ensnarement. 
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along the cliffs from which he can look down upon village B. The 
following morning he retrieves his ginger from amidst the prickly 
bush and proceeds to the selected spot on the cliffs. Being certain 
that he is sufficiently hidden from any prying eyes, he then turns 
towards village B and holding the ginger plant in his left hand, sings 
the following spell into it: 


Go, Ginger-root of mine and climb up to her! 
Climb up and over that arm of hers! 
Go Ginger-root and climb up to her! 


There are many repetitions here which would only weary the reader. 
The final adjuration, however, runs as follows : 
‘“‘ Ah Bibi, I am gazing fondly at you. I am approaching you. 
You are thinking ‘ Who is this man who approaches ?’ 
You are thinking ‘ He is close to my heart, aye, close to my 
lungs.’ You are thinking only and exclusively of me. 
You are looking constantly at the track which enters your 
village. You await my coming and cry constantly for 
me.” 

On concluding the sing-song recital of the formula, the performer 
restores the ginger-root to its hiding place among the prickly leaves 
of the bush. The next morning he repeats the procedure of the 
previous day and awaits a favourable omen. This takes the shape 
of a fluttering butterfly, which alights upon the bunch of ginger which 
he holds in his left hand. This phenomenon convinces the man that 
his message has reached the woman since the butterfly is regarded 
as a symbol of her dream soul. 

Once having confirmation of the success of his charms, he decides 
to visit the girl and garner the fruits of his magical victory. There 
are many other details to be attended to before final success comes 
his way but no real obstacles now lie in his path. He goes forward 
with a stout heart and a steady confidence in his powers of seduction. 

As is usually the case with all native magic, there is a negative 
as well as a positive type of erotic spell. One might almost refer to 
such a spell as a love curse. For example, where one wife feels that 
she is being neglected by her husband in favour of another,' the 


12 Many of the marriages are polygamous in Tanga. 
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aggrieved party visits one who is skilled in this particular type of 
magic and asks for assistance. The sorcerer either gives her some 
bespelled lime to mix with her husband’s lime or bespells a bunch of 
wild ginger, which she is instructed to conceal in the rafters of the 
house. The consumption of the bespelled lime by the husband 
causes him to quarrel with the other woman. The breathing of 
the scent from the wild ginger concealed in the rafters of the house 
is also believed to have a similar effect. The spell which is recited 
over the ginger is an interesting specimen of sympathetic magic. In 
free translation, it runs as follows: 


You are a slippery eel 
(This line is repeated many times) 
Her rump is full of ugliness, 
Her gaze is not alluring, 
Her face is not attractive, 
Her hair is not becoming, 
Her walk is not stately, 
You are a slippery eel and no one can hold you fast. 


Another form of the love curse is that practised by a vengeful 
husband who has been the victim of an adulterous wife. He magically 
commands the woman to take up with a succession of the island’s 
ugliest men. As a guarantee of the effectiveness of this magic 
I was shown a woman who was supposed to be under its influence. 
According to my native informant, nothing else could explain her 
constant changing of husbands. 


F. L. S. BELL 
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KINSHIP IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
By A. P. ELKIN 


HE early writers! on the South Australian Aborigines had no 

idea of the importance of kinship in Aboriginal social organization ; 
they were content to record a few relationship terms and to describe 
various marriage and other social customs without suspecting that 
these forms of behaviour were intimately associated with kinship. 
The totemic and local groups seemed all-important to them. But 
with the work of Spencer and Gillen and A. W. Howitt in the last few 
years of the nineteenth century and the early years of this century, 
a new and better era for anthropological investigation dawned in 
Australia, These authors did not make that thorough investigation 
of kinship which we now see is essential for an understanding of the 
social organization, but they did endeavour to collect complete lists 
of kinship terms and to relate the latter in some measure to marriage 
rules, social groupings and ceremonial behaviour.? Spencer and 
Gillen, however, only deal with one South Australian tribe, the 
Urabunna or Arabana,® and do that but briefly, as their attention 


1 The main ones were C. W. Schuermann (Pankala and Nauo) 1846, Samuel 
Gason (Dieri) 1874, and Geo. Taplin (Narrinyeri) 1873, whose brochures were 
reprinted in J. D. Woods, The Native Tribes of South Australia, 1879. The contribu- 
tions in The Folklore, Manners and Customs of the South Australian Aborigines, 
1879, edited by George Taplin, and in the apposite portions of The Australian Race, 
Vol. II, 1886, edited by E. M. Curr, are hardly of any value for the study of kinship 
and social organization. The same must also be said of Die Eingeborenen der Kolonte 
Stidaustralien, 1908, by Erhard Eylmann. 


2 Spencer and Gillen’s works, The Native Tribes of Central Australia, 1899, and 
The Northern Tribes of Central Australia, 1904, are much more satisfactory in this 
regard than is A. W. Howitt’s The Native Tribes of South-East Australia, 1904, though 
the latter is very helpful when he is discussing the tribes which he personally studied, 
the Kurnai (Victoria) and the Dieri (South Australia) ; moreover, in the case of the 
latter he received efficient help from the missionary Otto Siebert. Dr. W. E. Roth 
belongs to this better era, as far as Queensland is concerned (Ethnological Studies 
among the North-West-Central Queensland Aborigines, 1897), but he pays little attention 
to kinship. 


3 Native Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 59-69 ; summarized in Northern Tribes 
of Central Australia, pp. 71-74. References will be to the former work. 
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was mainly directed to the Arunta and later the Warramunga and 
other Northern Territory tribes. Likewise, Howitt only studied in 
any detail one tribe of this State, namely, the Dieri.t The work of 
A. R. Radcliffe-Brown (now Professor) in Western Australia, 1911, 
ushered in the era of systematic study of social organization and of 
kinship in particular. Some years later he worked amongst the 
tribal remnants along the Murray River both in South Australia and 
New South Wales. His most significant results on this occasion 
were gained amongst the Yaralde and kindred tribes, formerly 
referred to as the Narrinyeri.* Nothing further was done in this 
area until, at the request of Professor Radcliffe-Brown, then Chairman 
of the Anthropology Committee of the Australian National Research 
Council, the present writer spent almost the whole of 1930 in making 
a study of the remaining Aborigines of South Australia north and 
west of the Murray River. Special attention was paid to kinship and 
social organization. A brief report has already been published, and 
also articles on special aspects of the culture ; these include one on 
the Dieri kinship system, to which further reference will be made 
here. ® 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION REGIONS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


From the point of view of social organization, South Australia 
may be divided into four regions: (1) a small area on both sides 
of the Lower Murray from about the New South Wales border to its 
mouth and extending west to the eastern shore of St. Vincent’s Gulf 
and a little above Yorke Peninsula.’ This is characterized by an 


* Native Tribes of South-East Australia, pp. 146-168, 173-190. 


5 “* Notes on the Social Organization of Australian Tribes,” Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, Vol. XLVIII, pp. 222-53. His first work on Australian 
social organization—a work now a classic—was ‘‘ Three Tribes of Western Australia,” 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. XLIII, pp. 143-94. 


* A. P. Elkin, “ The Dieri Kinship System,” Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, Vol. LXI, pp. 493-8. For the general report, vide “‘ The Social Organization 
of South Australian Tribes,” Oceania, Vol. II, No. 1, pp. 44-73. 


7A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, “‘ The Social Organization of Australian Tribes,”’ 
Oceania, Vol. I, No. I, p. 42, map; No. 2, pp. 222-4, areas 1m and 12. Ibid. ‘‘ Notes 
on the Social Organization of Australian Tribes,’ Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, Vol. XLVIII, pp. 222-53. A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East 
Australia, p. 92 (map) and 129-33. 
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absence of moieties and sections,* and the operation of strongly 
accented exogamous localized patrilineal clans. The kinship system 
has only been studied in one of the tribes of the area, namely the 
Yaralde, where it shows affinities with, and divergences from, the 
Aranda type. 

(2) A region which almost surrounds the Lower Murray-Yorke 
Peninsula region and is bounded on the west by a line extending from 
about the southern extremity of Eyre’s Peninsula, north by way of 
Lake Gairdner and the neighbourhood of Stuart Range and 
Oodnadatta to Macumba, and on into Queensland at about the 
junction of the borders of that State, South Australia and the 
Northern Territory; this region includes a small part of south- 
western Queensland and the far western parts of New South Wales 
and Victoria right down to the southern coast line. It comprises all 
the tribes of the north-east of South Australia and also a narrow 
strip of country along the south-eastern border of the State south of 
the Murray, formerly occupied by the Buandik and possibly other 
tribes. In other words, this region covers practically the whole of 
the eastern part of the State with the exception of the small Lower 
Murray-Yorke Peninsula region. I have elsewhere referred to the 
tribes in it as the Eastern or ‘‘ Lakes ’”’ Group,® and this designation 
will be kept here. 

This group is distinguished by the possession of matrilineal 
moieties, matrilineal social totemic clans, in the north-eastern 
tribes patrilineal totemic cult clans in each of which the sister’s sons 
play an important part, and in all tribes of the region, sex totemism 
and the Mura-Mura mythology. Speaking very generally, the 
kinship varies from south to north from systems of the Kariera type 
to those of the Karadjeri and Aranda type, though there are 
interesting divergences from the types.” 


* By sections is denoted the existence of four social groupings with special rules 
of intermarriage, descent (indirect matrilineal) and, usually, totemic affiliation. 

9A. P. Elkin, “ Social Organization of South Australian Tribes,” Oceania, 
Vol. II, No. 1, pp. 51-2. The names and locations of the tribe are given in this 
weliminary report. [In the map on preceding page of this article, Waburton should be 
See ven (Ra.) }. 

In the Kariera type, descent is reckoned in terminology through two lines to 
the F.F. (who is or may be M.M.B.) and M.F. (who is or may be F.M.B.), and marriage 
[ Footnote continued on next page.| 
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(3) The third region is the country of the southern Aranda, 
extending from about Charlotte Waters on the Northern Territory 
boundary down the Finke and the Macumba to the vicinity of Lake 
Eyre ; on their south are the Arabana, on the east the Wongkonguru, 
and on the west the Aluridja. The Southern Aranda are distinguished 
from the rest of the Aranda by the absence of the subsection system 
which had not yet spread to them ; in its place they have the section 
system. They are different in this respect from the ‘“ Lakes ”’ 
Group, as also in not possessing matrilineal moieties and clans. The 
kinship system is the same as amongst the Aranda and therefore, 
in spite of a slight difference in the terms used, need not be discussed 
in this article. 

(4) The fourth region includes the whole of South Australia 
west of the Eastern and Southern Aranda regions, that is, at least 
half of the State ; it also extends into the south-west corner of the 
Northern Territory and the south-eastern desert area of Western 





{ Continuation of footnote 10.) 
with either cross-cousin is allowed ; indeed, it is the norm ; in theory, and sometimes 
in practice, m.b.d. is f.sr’s.d.; that is, M.B. may marry f.sr. In the Aranda type, 
descent is reckoned through four lines to F.F., F.M.B., M.F. and M.M.B., cross-cousin 
marriage is prohibited, and marriage is between the children of cross-cousins, normally 
of two women, or of two men who are themselves cross-cousins ; that is, a man may 
marry m.m.b.d.d., m.f.sr’s.d.d., f.f.sr’s.son’s d. or f.m.b.son’s d. If this form of 
second-cousin marriage were literally followed throughout each generation, together 
with the exchange of sisters in marriage by two men, as is allowed and encouraged in 
the Aranda system, these four types of marriageable second-cousin would be one and 
the same person. Of course, in actual life, this seldom occurs. Frequently too, it is 
only a “‘ classificatory ’’ second cousin of this type who is married, and in some tribes, 
marriage with own second cousin is not encouraged and is even prohibited. 

The Karadjeri type is intermediate between the Kariera and Aranda, Descent 
is reckoned through three lines and marriage is allowed with only one of the two types 
of cross-cousins. In the Karadjeri tribe (La Grange, North-west Australia), the three 
lines are F.F., M.F. (who is classified with F.M.B.) and M.M.B., and marriage is 
strictly forbidden with f.sr’s.d. though allowed with m.b.d. <A similar system is 
found amongst the Murngin group of tribes in North-East Arnhem Land, Exchange 
of sisters in marriage is prohibited by the nature of the marriage rule ; in this regard 
the Karadjeri system differs from the other two, An interesting variation of this 
type is found in the Arabana tribe. 

A. R. Radcliffe-Brown explains the Kariera and Aranda types in ‘“‘ The Social 
Organization of Australian Tribes,”’ Oceania, Vol. I, No. 1, pp. 46-52. They and also 
the Karadjeri system are discussed by myself in ‘‘Social Organization in the Kimberley 
Division,” Oceania, Vol. II, No. 3, pp. 299-312, where the possible reasons for the 
change from one to the other are examined. Vide also A. P, Elkin, Understanding 
the Australian Aborigines, Chapter III, 
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Australia (from about the Warburton Range to the vicinity of 
Laverton, Kalgoorlie and Esperance). This western group is 
characterized by an absence of moieties and sections, like the Lower 
Murray-Yorke Peninsula region ; this absence, as we shall see, is 
reflected in the kinship system ; the latter, however, is quite different 
from the Yaralde type, being characterized by a paucity of terms 
and a classification of cross-cousins with brothers and sisters. It has 
some features similar to the Aranda system, but it also diverges 
from it. The totemism of this region, like that of the Aranda tribe, 
is not social, but religious and ceremonial in function ; it is a variety 
of local cult totemism in which a person’s totem is determined by his 
place of birth; amongst the Aranda, the deciding factor is the 
totemic locality in which conception is realized. 

Throughout this extensive region there is a very marked 
similarity of culture ; this is seen in the absence of moiety organiza- 
tion, and in the possession of one type of kinship system and one 
variety of local totemism ; it is also manifested in a common mythol- 
ogical theme of the Djugur (“dream time ’’), in dream totemism, 
spirit children beliefs, a common pattern of cicatrization as a sign of 
complete initiation, extreme paucity of material culture and in a 
common language with varying dialects. I have referred to the 
tribes of this culture region as the Aluridja group, applying to them 
the name of the tribe of this region, first studied by myself, and 
previously referred to briefly by C. Strehlow.1! 


THE KINSHIP SYSTEMS 
REGION I. THE LOWER MURRAY-YORKE PENINSULA. 


The Yaralde Kinship System. In this system as in the Aranda, 
descent is traced through four lines (F.F., F.M.B., M.F. and M.M.B.) 


1C. Strehlow, Die Aranda-und Loritja-Stamme in Zentral-Australien, Vol. IV, 
p. 87, referred to the southern Loritja who were distinguished from the western 
Loritja by the absence of the subsection system which the latter shared in common 
with the northern and western Aranda. But the kinship terms of the southern and 
western Loritja were the same. My first study of the western group of South 
Australia was amongst these southern Loritja and neighbouring tribes. Loritja is 
an Aranda word meaning stranger. Where I worked amongst this southern Loritja 
they referred to themselves as Aluridja. Both H. Basedow and G. Roheim who 
worked amongst these neighbours of the Aranda used the spelling Aluridja. 
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and cross-cousin marriage is prohibited. But there is a very 
interesting difference from the Aranda use of terms, arising from 
a special association of the kinship terms with the patrilineal localized 
clans, All the members of a man’s own clan belong to the line of 
descent which he traces through his father and father’s father and 
all the members of his mother’s clan belong to the patrilineal line 
of descent which he reckons from her father. In both these lines 
and clans he recognizes by distinct terms the differences in generation 
or age level. But in the other two lines he takes no terminological 
notice of generation levels : one term only is used for all the members 
of father’s mother’s clan (that is, her brother’s clan), and one term 
only for all belonging to the mother’s mother’s (brother’s) clan. 
This suggests that outside of the clans of the two parents, generation 
levels are ignored in kinship terminology. In the first two it is 
significant to distinguish in terms of reference and address father’s 
sister from sister, father from brother and son, and mother and her 
brother from the latter’s children (ego’s cross-cousins), but elsewhere 
there is little if any need to mark such differences of generation level. 
To a non-member, the clan, the people of one locality, are all of one 
relationship ; the reciprocal behaviour expected between him and 
one of the other clan is the behaviour which is expected between 
him and all the members of that localized clan. 

These general remarks are based, in the first place, on the 
kinship terms and discussion provided by Professor Radcliffe-Brown 
in his report of work done amongst the remnants of the Yaralde 
tribe,42 and, in the second place on our greater knowledge of a 
similar kinship system in north-western Australia, the Ungarinyin, 
which has been studied while still functioning in a tribe unaffected 
by culture contact.!® In the latter, however, the process of applying 
kinship terms to local groups and clans rather than to genealogical 
relations and generation levels has gone a little further; no 
distinction, save that of sex, is made even in the mother’s clan, let 
alone in any other clan of the tribe save one’s own ; in this, special 


12 ““ Notes on the Social Organization of Australian Tribes,” Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, Vol. XLVIII, pp. 222-53. 

134. P. Elkin, ‘“ Social Organization in the Kimberley Division,’’ Oceansa, 
Vol. II, No. 3, pp. 312-5. 
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terms distinguish father (and “ fathers ’’) and father’s sisters from 
brother and sisters respectively. As I have shown elsewhere,* 
logically and normally, this use of kinship terms to classify localized 
patrilineal clans leads to the prohibition of three of the four types of 
second-cousin marriage allowed by the Aranda type of kinship 
system, namely, with mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter's 
daughter, mother’s father’s sister’s daughter’s daughter and father’s 
father’s sister’s son’s daughter, but permits, and indeed makes the 
type marriage of, the fourth type, father’s mother’s brother’s son’s 
daughter. That is, a man marries into his father’s mother’s brother’s 
clan or a clan similarly related, provided that the mother of the 
woman sought in marriage comes from a mother-in-law local clan. 


At this point we find a difference between the Ungarinyin and 
the Yaralde, for in the latter a man may not marry into any of the 
four clans which include respectively his four descent lines. He 
therefore could not marry his father’s mother’s brother’s son’s 
daughter because she would belong to his father’s mother’s brother’s 
clan, into which he may not marry. In addition, he may not marry 
into the clan of his father’s father’s mother or his mother’s father’s 
mother. He may marry women of any other clans, provided that 
they are outside of certain prohibited genealogical relationships. 


The following remarks may be made concerning second-cousin 
marriage in general in this tribe: marriage with mother’s mother’s 
brother’s daughter’s daughter is theoretically impossible, for the 
daughter of mother’s mother’s brother, belonging to his clan, is 
classified with mother’s mother and therefore cannot be wife’s 
mother, but the terminology suggests that marriage with mother’s 
father’s sister’s daughter’s daughter and with father’s father’s sister’s 
daughter’s daughter would be allowed, for neither of these women 
need belong to Ego’s mother’s father’s or father’s father’s clan 
respectively, and neither do their mothers ; the latter point means 
that Ego is not seeking a mother-in-law of his own clan lines of 
descent. Incidentally, he could marry the son’s daughter of his 
father’s father’s sister or of his mother’s father’s sister seeing that 


14 Op. cit. p. 313. Also A. P. Elkin, Understanding the Australian Aborigines 
(Sydney, 1938), Chapter III, Part II. 
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neither these possible spouses nor their fathers belong to his own 
clan lines of descent. Speaking of the possibility of the Aranda type 
of second-cousin marriage, especially with mother’s mother’s brother’s 
daughter’s daughter and father’s father’s sister’s son’s daughter, 
Professor Radcliffe-Brown sees no objection on theoretical grounds ; 
but he could find no evidence for the first, and with regard to the 
second, there is the objection that father’s father’s sister’s son’s 
daughter is classified with the women of father’s mother’s clan, who 
are not eligible. He therefore thinks that the matter must be left 
open. The system may permit such marriages, but they would 
probably be regarded with disfavour. My remarks concerning 
the first may give sufficient reason for the disfavour in that case ; 
but in addition, the Yaralde may share the feeling of many Australian 
tribes that although the kinship system may permit, or even encourage 
various second-cousin marriages, these are viewed with disfavour 
as being between persons too much in one line. 

Marriage with either the daughter’s daughter or son’s daughter 
of a person is correlated with the absence of moieties in the Yaralde ; 
it could not happen in the Ungarinyin which has exogamous patri- 
lineal moieties, thus narrowing down the marriage choice to certain 
clans in one moiety only. 

In the Ungarinyin, marriage with a particular woman implies 
the possibility of marriage with her brother’s daughter, father’s 
sister or father’s father’s sister, for marriage is allowed not so much 
with a particular “ relation ’’’ as into a particular clan, that is, with 
any woman of that clan irrespective of generation-level, provided 
that the consent of those concerned can be obtained. This ignoring 
of generation levels in the arrangement of marriage as in the general 
use of kinship terms distinguishes the system from the Aranda. 
It is vertical rather than horizontal ; its terms are applied to patri- 
lineal descent lines, and seldom indicate generation level. 


REGION 2. KINSHIP IN THE “ LAKES” OR EASTERN GROUP. 
The Wailpi Type. From the point of view of kinship the tribes 
of the eastern region may be divided into three sub-groups : southern, 
central and northern. The first sub-group includes the Wailpi 
(or Anya-matana) of the northern Flinders Range, the Kwiani on 
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their west, the Yadliaura on their east, and the Pankala (Bangala) 
on the south and west of Lake Torrens and the northern part of 
Eyre’s Peninsula. It is possible that the Naua on the southern part 
of the Peninsula, who used to mix freely with the Pankala during 
the early days of white settlement, had the same type of kinship 
system ; but no information on the subject was ever collected and 
the Naua were extinct at the time of my visit to the district in 1930. 
A few details obtained by me suggest that the Nukuna and Ngaluri 
on the east of the Pankala, belong to this same kinship group. 

The Wailpi kinship system has similar features to the Kariera : 
descent is counted only in two lines—through the father’s father 
and mother’s father, for in terminology mother’s mother is sister of 
the former and father’s mother is sister of the latter ; and secondly, 
mother’s brother’s daughter and father’s sister’s daughter (who could 
be the same person) is eligible as wife ; in other words, cross-cousin 
marriage is legal. Likewise sister’s son’s wife is daughter and son’s 
wife is sister's daughter. Informants say that a man expects to 
marry the daughter of his own mother’s brother or of his own father’s 
sister. But instead, he could marry his mother’s mother’s brother’s 
daughter’s daughter or one of the other three types of second cousin 
who are eligible spouses in the Dieri and Aranda systems. If the 
person’s mother and father were cross-cousins, then any of these 
second-cousins would also be his own cross-cousin ; but if this were 
not so, the spouse of this type would actually be a cousin of the 
second degree. However, the typical marriage is with the daughter 
of own atabi (father’s sister) who is own mother’s brother’s wife. 
According to some informants, marriage is with the daughter of 
father’s elder sister, but not of his younger sister. 

The adjoining table of Wailpi terms represents the norm 
according to which the marriage of cross-cousin is regularly observed, 
but of course, in actual tribal life this does not happen. A man 
may marry his own cross-cousin, but there may be none available, 
or his parents may have arranged a marriage for him with an outside 
“cousin”? to whom the same term is applied; further, as a man 
generally marries two or more women in his time, not necessarily 
sisters, it follows that he may have a child or children by a wife who 
is not his own first cousin. 
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WAILPI KINSHIP TABLE. 
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Anyant 
m.m. ; f.f.sr. 


Atabs 
[Vasra}* 
f.sr. ; “w.m. 


Yakana 
el.sr. 
Vilals 
yt.sr. 
Vapalu 
d 


(Vaira]* 


yols 
Son’s d. 
Anyans 


x het l 
NGOLI Anyant VAPABA 
F.F.; M.M.B. f.m. M.F. 
[yapala) 
w.m.m. 
— SN 
RINE HERON 
x | x 
BAPI yams NGAMANA 
F. m [YARU]! 
W.M.B. [yalayam} M.B.; W.F. 
{UMALT}? m.el.sr. 
[wodyamt | 
m.yr.sr. . 4 
| ae = 
ei 
x | | x 
EGO Vapaba VAPABA 
NANGANA m.b.d. M.B. SON 
el.br. Atuna ([VINGA]® 
VILALI w. Sr’s.H. 
yr.br. oe ‘ 
MES See. +) RE : 
| PLA Seakeets 
x | | x 
VAPALU Yakalaba YAKALABA 
SON Sr’s.d. Sr’s. SON 
[UMALIT\§ [YARU]? 
| en bees r lies Sabi 7 
NGOLI x Vapaba VAPABA x 
Son’s SON Sr’s. son’s d. Sr’s. Son’s SON 
[atuna]® 


' Added in case of Ego’s marriage with own cross-cousin. 
2W.M.B.=UMALI if Ego not married to own f.sr’s.d. 


3Sr’s.D.H.—UMALI if she is not married to Ego’s own son. 


*Sr’s. son’s w.=vaira (w.m.) if not Ego’s d. 
5 Sr’s. son’s d.=atuna (w.) if sr’s. son’s w.=vaira. 


*If male cross-cousin marries Ego’s sr. he is called VJNGA, though tribal 


st's.H.=VAPABA. 
7YARU=D.H. if the latter is not Ego’s own Sr’s. SON. 
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Thus, a man’s wife’s mother is not necessarily his own atabi, but 
as long as she is his father’s tribal sister, she can be his vaiva (mother- 
in-law). Likewise, the brother, own or tribal, of a man’s mother 
can be his YA RU, wife’s father. Again, sister’s daughter’s husband 
may be Ego’s own son, VAPALU, but if instead, he is a tribal 
brother of Ego’s own son, he is called UMALI ; this same term is 
applied to wife’s mother’s brother if the latter is not own father 
(BAPI). Indeed, in such a case, he should try to arrange for the 
marriage of his own sister’s daughter with his wife’s mother’s brother. 
This, however, would not be possible if he had married the daughter 
of his own atali, father’s sister, for then his sister’s daughter would 
be the daughter’s daughter of the wife’s mother’s brother concerned, 


namely, Ego’s father, and marriage with daughter’s daughter is 
prohibited. 


TABLE A. 
| | 
f.sr F. x 
atals [W.M.B.} 
BAPI 
case ” 
f.sr’s.d. x EGO oF. 
wife yakana 


Ego’s  sr’s.d.=Fr’s.dr’s.d. and 
ineligible in marriage to 
F. (Ego’s W.M.B.). 


Marriage with sister’s son’s daughter is allowed provided that 
a man’s sister’s son has not married Ego’s own daughter (vapalu) ; 
the former’s wife is then vaiva (wife’s mother) and her children are 
VAPABA and atuna (wife). If however, sister’s son’s wife is 
vapalu her daughter is vapaba, Ego’s daughter’s daughter, and he 
cannot marry her. Daughter’s husband may be Ego’s own sister’s 
son, but if this be not the case, he is YARU; indeed, he may be 
Ego’s mother’s brother—a case of marriage with sister’s son’s 
daughter, provided, of course, that Ego has not married his mother’s 
brother’s daughter, for in such case mother’s brother would be 
marrying his own daughter’s daughter. Mother’s brother’s or 
father’s sister’s children are vapaba; that is, they are classed with 
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TABLE B. 
| 
Sr. E¢O x 
) | 
Sr’s. SON x vapalu x vaira 


(a) (EGO’S d.) (8) (not ‘on d.) 





vapaba atuna 
(Sr’s. Son’s.d.=Ego’s d.d. wife 
and ineligible) 


mother’s father, but the daughter can be and normally is atuna, 
wife ; if the son (Ego’s male cross-cousin) marries Ego’s own sister, 
he is called VINGA, the term applied reciprocally to own sister’s 
husband : but if he marries Ego’s tribal sister, he remains VA PABA, 
the term for tribal sister’s husband. 


A curious feature of the system is the use of one term, anyant, 
for the wife and sister of mother’s father. This feature is also 
found in the Kokata, or Wonga Madu tribe, the western neighbour of 
the Pankala whose system is similar to the Wailpi. But in no case 
does it entail brother-sister marriage.1® The Wailpi and kindred 
tribes may have been influenced by the Wonga Madu, or perhaps in 
latter days by the English use of one word, grandmother, for mother’s 
mother and father’s mother. However this be, if a man marries his 
cross-cousin, own or tribal, then father’s mother (own or tribal) 
becomes wife’s mother’s mother, own or tribal, and she is called by 
a special term, yapala, which was possibly the former term for 
father’s mother. Indeed this was the term given for father’s mother 
by my Kwiani and Pankala informants. It is possible to see a 
social reason for the use of the term anyant, mother’s mother, in an 
extended sense for father’s mother instead of yapala. The latter 
term carries with it a mutual avoidance comparable to that which is 
observed between a man and his wife’s mother and also entails a very 
strict obligation to make gifts to her even though the person can ill 
afford todoso. The anyani, however, is one’s own relation, belonging 


18 The Wonga Madu possesses the Aluridja type of kinship system which differs 
from the Kariera and Aranda types in some interesting features. Vide below. 
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in this matrilineal society to one’s own moiety and social totemic 
clan, and is therefore not avoided. Now it is natural that a person 
should not wish to avoid the woman who means so much to his father 
as does the latter’s mother, and that a mechanism such as the 
extension of the use of anyani, which would obviate the necessity 
of doing so, would be welcomed. Certainly that is the function of 
this use of the term, and of reserving the term yapala for wife’s 
mother’s mother whatever be the marriage. 

The tendency amongst the Australian Aborigines is to select the 
mother-in-law rather than the wife, and to seek her as far away as 
possible both in geographical position and relationship, on account 
of the avoidance associated with her and her parents. This is even 
noticeable amongst many tribes in which second-cousin marriage is 
permissible, with the result that this marriage tends to be rare. 
But in tribes with cross-cousin marriage, marriage with a second 
cousin, say with mother’s father’s sister’s daughter’s daughter, could 
mean that father’s mother has become wife’s mother’s mother ; this 
follows from a man’s marriage with his patrilineal cross-cousin. 
In such a case father’s mother, being the mother of Ego’s wife’s 
mother (his father’s sister), is subject to the taboo on wife’s mother’s 
mother. But by seeking a more distant wife’s mother than own 
father’s sister, father’s mother is not drawn into the relationship 
of wife’s mother’s mother. 

Now, something similar to this occurs amongst the inland 
Karadjeri of north-west Australia. A man may marry his mother’s 
brother’s daughter but not his own father’s sister’s daughter ; that 
is to say, his father’s (or father’s sister’s) mother cannot be wife’s 
mother’s mother and so is not subject to the taboo which is associated 
with wife’s mother’s parents. Moreover, a man desires and has free 
access to his father’s mother’s horde country or camp, and the 
people of her country entertain and care for him. But if he marries, 
as he may do, a distant father’s sister’s daughter then he must 
observe a taboo on her mother’s mother, who is called by the same 
term as own father’s mother. Amongst the Wailpi, however, as 
we have noticed, father’s mother can be wife’s mother’s mother and 
in such circumstances is called yapala, but otherwise there is a 
tendency to call her anyant, a term which is devoid of all suggestion 
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of avoidance. These facts warrant the inference that the growth of 
the prohibition first of marriage with father’s sister’s daughter and 
then with second cousins is associated with the desire to find a 
mother-in-law outside one’s close kith and kin, and especially to 
avoid the necessity of observing a taboo towards either one’s own 
father’s sister or father’s mother. In spite of the doctrine that flesh 
and blood are not inherited through the father, a person is drawn 
closely in the bonds of affection to his father and nearer female 
relations. To put it in other words, the urge is to maintain the 
solidarity of the father’s horde and also of the father’s mother’s horde 
and to do so by avoiding relationships through marriage which entail 
avoidance between members of these two hordes. Moreover, in the 
Lake Eyre tribes with matrilineal descent of social totemic clans, the 
father’s mother as well as the father’s sister belong to the same 
totemic clan as the father, and therefore are clan “‘ relations’”’ as 
well as blood relations ; this fact would either.tend to override the 
avoidance which is associated with the wife’s mother’s mother if 
marriage with father’s sister’s daughter occurred or else, as actually 
happens, would discourage this form of cross-cousin marriage. 

In a case where cross-cousin marriage and the exchange of 
brothers and sisters in marriage has not occurred, the wife of the 
mother’s mother’s brother (NGOLI) is called yapala or yapala 
anyant ; her children are UMALI (tribal father and wife’s mother’s 
brother) and her daughter vaiva, while the latter’s children are 
VAPABA (wife’s brother) and atuna (wife). 

Wife’s mother’s father is always NGOLTI (also father’s father) ; 
wife’s father’s father is VAPABA (also mother’s father), and the 
wife’s father’s mother amyant or yakana (in case of marriage with 
sister’s son’s daughter). 

Irregular Marriage. NGOLI, as just stated, is wife’s mother’s 
father, that is, a man marries the daughter’s daughter of a man 
whom he calls NGOLI. But if there be a scarcity of such women, a 
man may, and does, these days at least, marry the daughter of 
NGOLI, from whom he is separated by one generation. In doing so, 
he is marrying into the same moiety and social totemic clan (balu, 
madu in Dieri) as though he married her daughter, and is thus 
marrying the correct spouse’s “ clan sister ’’ although he is ignoring 
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the generation level. This type of irregularity will be discussed 
again in connection with the Yantruwanta tribe, when I shall 
have to observe that the absence of the four-section system condones 
or prepares the way for such a marriage. It, of course, implies 
an alteration in the application of terms so that the NGOLI (tribal 
father’s father or wife’s mother’s father) becomes NGOLI YARU, 
and his wife, whatever she was previously, becomes vaiva (wife’s 
mother). In some cases this woman is Ego’s wife’s sister, own or 
tribal ; she may be called yapala instead of atuna, and then marriage 
with her daughter’s daughter is possible. In such a case a man 
would marry his wife’s sister’s daughter’s daughter ; in some tribes 
this would be regarded as equivalent to marriage with own daughter’s 
daughter, but this is not so amongst the Wailpi—at least not now. 
But again, in the special circumstances which we are considering, 
wife’s sister may be called vaiva yapala—and then marriage with 
her daughter occurs, Thus a man may now marry a certain woman 
or her sister, her sister’s daughter or her sister’s daughter’s daughter. 
These all belong to the one totemic clan, though the second and 
third are unusual in Australian society. As the type marriage is 
with the cross-cousin, the alternatives are with the daughter or 
the daughter’s daughter of the female cross-cousin. 

Various complications occur through these marriages, showing 
that actual, as distinct from formal, relationship is the deciding 
factor these days. Thus, Albert Wilton who has one wife Susie 
says that he will be able to marry the daughter of Jack Clark, his 
tribal elder brother (NGOLJ) whom he also calls YARU (father- 
in-law). But Jack Clark’s wife is Susie’s tribal mother. Thus, 
Albert’s second mother-in-law will belong to a generation once 
removed from his own, while his new father-in-law will belong either 
to his own generation or to that of his grandparents. 


Jack Clark x Jack Clark’s wife 
[Wilton’s Eld.Br.] [Susie’s ‘ Mr.’’] 


Albert Wilton x Susie x J.C.’s daughter. 


Dr. H. K. Fry of Adelaide, who visited the Wailpi more recently 
than I, writes that a man may marry amongst other women younger 
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than himself his father’s sister, his brother’s daughter and his 
daughter’s daughter. These are extraordinary marriages for 
Australia. The first could be included in the irregular marriage 
just discussed, namely, with the daughter of NGOLI (wife’s mother’s 
father and also father’s father), that is, atabt, father’s sister, but I 
doubt whether marriage with own father’s sister would be 
countenanced even though she be younger than Ego. Marriage with 
own brother’s daughter or the latter’s daughter conflicts with the 
information gained by myself, but if looked at from the point of 
view of more distant brother-relationship, it could come within the 
range of this same irregular marriage. Wife’s sister’s husband is 
normally Ego’s brother : if wife’s sister be called yapala, her husband 
may still be Ego’s classificatory brother, and so her daughter and 
daughter’s daughter who are members of Ego’s (first) wife’s totemic 
clan, are also Ego’s “‘ brother’s ’”’ daughter and daughter’s daughter.*¢ 


As far as I could ascertain, the Kwiani (Kuyani) between Lake 
Eyre and Lake Torrens and the Yadliaura on the eastern slopes of 
the Flinders Range had similar kinship systems to the Wailpi, but 
I did not succeed in obtaining satisfactory information. I was more 
successful with the Pankala, although I was unable to cover the 
ground as adequately as I desired. 


16 Dr. Fry has kindly sent me the kinship table he collected together with a few 
notes drawing attention to the fundamental features of the system as he sawit. His 
phonetic spelling is slightly different from mine and possibly more exact; e.g. 
BVAPI for BAPI ; atuapi for atabi ; bvaira for vaira, artuna for atuna, NUNGA 
for NANGA(NA) and OMALI for UMALI. He emphasizes the uses of anyani, 
yapulo and umali as making strong variations from the Kariera scheme. But the 
latter, in actual functioning, must often approach the Karadjeri or Aranda system. 
Special terms are sooner or later adopted fiom neighbouring tribes to denote the 
affinal relations who are not own brothers and sisters of parents and grandparents. 
This occurred in the Karadjeri and Forrest River tribes and also, I believe, in the 
Wailpi. UMALI wife’s mother’s brother (not own father) and sister’s daughter’s 
husband (not Ego’s own son), is the regular term for those affinal relations in the 
neighbouring Aluridja, Kokata and Wirangu tribes on the west in which cross-cousin 
marriage does not occur. YARU for wife’s father when the latter is not own mother’s 
brother is apparently the Dieri, TARU (wife’s father, father’s father’s sister’s son 
etc.). 


Dr. Fry tells me that two informants independently told him that a man could 
marry father’s sister, if she were younger than himself. May this not be a very 
recent concession made in the present disintegrated condition of the tribe ? 
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 aapenraate se 
N “i LI x yapula WI. Np JA x kanyns 
(F.F.) (f.m. ; m.f.sr.; w.m.m.) (M.F.; F.M.B.; W.F.F.) (m.m.) 
BAPI x yami NGAMANA_ x yapads 
(F ; W.M.B.) (m.) (M.B.; W.F., TARU)  (f.sr.; w.m.) 
YUNGA x yapula WIND]JA x yaka 
(E.Br.) or (Ratu) (PINGA) yalubapa 
NATDJABA (m.b.d. ; f.sr.d. ; (M.B. Son ; (sr.) 
(Y.Br.) wife) F.Sr. Son) 
EGO 
PANANGYI x yakala YAKALA x Panayys 
SON (sr’s.d.) (TARU) (d.) 
(sr’s. son; D.H.) 
NGOALI x windja WINDJA x yoali 
(Son’s son) (Sr’s. son’s d.) (Sr’s. son’s son) (son’s d.) 


The kinship system of this tribe, as I obtained it, is similar in 
terminology and form to the Wailpi. It is Kariera in type though 
variations do occur as a result of cross-cousin marriage not being 
consistently observed. Thus, wife’s mother’s brother’s wife, instead 
of being own yamz or even tribal mother, is frequently yakala, i.e. 
sister’s daughter, own or tribal, on the principle of an exchange of 
““ nieces,” sister’s daughters, between two men; corresponding to 
this, sister’s daughter’s husband may be BA PJ—wife’s mother’s 
brother instead of PANANGYIJ, son. 

Marriage, too, involves the use of a few special terms, namely, 
TARU, reciprocally between a man and his wife’s father, katu for 
wife, and PIJNGA for own sister’s husband. 

It is interesting to notice that the terms for mother’s brother’s 
son and daughter are the same as for father’s mother’s brother and 
father’s mother respectively, or what amounts to the same thing, 
for mother’s father and mother’s father’s sister. Own blood relations 
are distinguished by the word kabmalu. 


To sum up, the Wailpi kinship system is fundamentally of the 


Kariera type, though it varies to some extent from this ideal form. 
Thus, a number of qualifying or substitute terms have been adopted 
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especially to denote affinal relations whether they be kin of the first 
degree (own mother’s father, father’s sister, cross-cousins, sister’s 
children, children) or more distant. Several of these terms seem to 
have been borrowed from the neighbouring tribes with whom 
intermarriage was practised.17 In some cases the new terms, 
UMALI (sr’s. dr’s. husband) and YARU (dr’s. husband) and 
vatra (sr’s. son’s wife) are added when the marriage is not between 
own cross-cousins ; in other cases these terms indicate that a relation 
of the first degree has become also an affinal relation ; thus, vinga 
is applied to cross-cousin if he is Ego’s own sister’s husband ; own 
mother’s brother and father’s sister are called YARU and vaira 
respectively if they become Ego’s wife’s parents; and father’s 
mother becomes yapala if Ego marries her daughter’s daughter. 


A distinction from the normal Kariera system is seen in the use 
of the one term anyani for father’s mother and mother’s mother ; a 
reason for this has been suggested, and in any case, if the former 
becomes wife’s mother’s mother, she is called yapala, and thus the 
terms for the second ascending generation are brought into line 
with the Kariera form. 


The most striking divergence from the Kariera type is the 
possible marriages with the daughter of NGOLI (father’s father), with 
wife’s sister’s daughter (which may be the same) or with the latter’s 
daughter (which may be with the daughter’s daughter of NGOLI. 
These are irregular, though claimed as alternate marriages in these 
days at least, but I do not think that marriage with own father’s 
father’s daughter would be allowed even though through a second 
marriage on his part she belonged to a different social totemic clan 
from own father’s sister; I would hesitate also to accept the 
possibility of marriage with own father’s father’s brother’s daughter, 
unless the Aborigines had adopted our ideas of relationship in 
preference to their own. 


17YARA and YARU=Dieri TARU; vaira=Dieri patera; UMALI= 
Aluridja (Kokata) UMARI and YUMARI; yapala=the same (or yapulo) in 
Kwiani and Pankala, and probably=abila (father’s mother) of the Wongkonguru 
and bilya (apillia in Spencer and Gillen) in Arabana ; and vinga or winga=Kwiani 
and Pankala windja (windga). 
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The Avabana System. Almost forty years ago Spencer and 
Gillen published a brief report of this system, giving a list of kinship 
terms and an outline of the marriage rule as they interpreted it.8 
There were obviously some unusual features in the system, such as 
the classification of father’s sister with father’s mother (nowillie) 
and marriage with the daughter of mother’s elder brother or of 
father’s elder sister, together with prohibition of marriage with 
mother’s younger brother’s (or father’s younger sister’s) daughter. 
Incidentally, mother’s brother’s children and father’s sister’s children 
were identical, because father ‘and mother’s brother exchanged 
sisters in marriage. Thus marriage was with the “ senior ”’ cross- 
cousin. This is somewhat unexpected seeing that Aboriginal men 
generally seek marriage with women younger than themselves, and 
although the daughter of mother’s elder brother or father’s elder sister 
is not necessarily older than Ego, yet it seems strange to narrow down 
the possibility of obtaining a young wife in this way. The rule of a 
‘“ junior ’’ cross-cousin marriage is more in keeping with Aboriginal 
custom and has been reported by Miss McConnel from part of Cape 
York Peninsula. 


Likewise, the classification under one term of two persons 
of succeeding generations is very rare in Australia, and therefore, 
wherever it is reported, its occurrence and significance must be 
carefully investigated. Unfortunately this was not done by Spencer 
and Gillen with regard to their report of the Arabana use of the term 
for father’s sister and father’s mother, and my more recent enquiries 
did not substantiate that report. It is true that father’s sister and 
father’s mother belong to the same social totemic clan, but so far as 
we know, generation-levels are not normally ignored in kinship 
reference to the members of such non-localized clans. It does occur, 
however, as we have noticed, in the case of localized patrilineal 
totemic clans in the Yaralde and Ungarinyin tribes. 


Finally, an examination of the terms given by Spencer and 
Gillen show that three are used in the grandparents’ generation, 
father’s father being classified with mother’s mother’s brother, 


18 Native Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 59-68. These authors emphasized the 
social significance of the kinship terminology. 
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while father’s mother’s brother is distinguished from mother’s father. 
This would suggest the possibility of marriage with father’s sister’s 
daughter and its prohibition with mother’s brother’s daughter, but as 
these authors stated that both forms of cross-cousin marriage were 
permissible, further inquiry was called for. 


Spencer and Gillen also stated that the totemic clans (matrilineal 
social clans) were grouped not only between the moieties but also 
into intermarrying pairs, for example, crow and cicada. A crow 
man married a cicada woman ; the children were cicadas and married 
crows ; the cicada daughters had cicada children while the cicada 
sons, being married to crow women, had crow children. . This is a 
sufficiently unusual rule to merit further investigation. It is true 
that the eight subsection system which consists of four intermarrying 
pairs, formally limits the choice of a spouse to one only of the eight 
social groups, but we know that there are usually alternate marriages 
into at least one other subsection. Moreover, the reported Arabana 
rule would be more limiting than this, because there were more 
than eight social clans. 


No further study of Arabana social organization was made for 
over thirty years. I was able in 1930 to spend a week camping with 
a few of the small tribal remnant in their own country. They were 
‘‘ civilized ’’ and intelligent. Some of the natives whom I met here 
and also later at Macumba, remembered Spencer and Gillen’s 
journeys through their country. The result of my research was to 
discover some inaccuracies in the results presented by these pioneer 
workers, the removal of which throws light on the problems raised 
by their report. 

The table of kinship terms and descent reveals the main features 
of the system. Several of the terms in Spencer and Gillen’s list 
(op. cit. p. 66) are spelt differently from those in mine, partly because 
these authors endeavoured to represent native words as nearly as 
possible according to English sounds and symbols: thus, wetewa 
(witiwa) and namuma (namama) ; compare the name of the tribe : 
Urabunna (Arabana). In addition they heard the sounds differently 
from what I did, or it may be that their informants pronounced the 
words differently from mine ; thus: kawkuka (kagaga), luka (lukwa), 
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nowtllie (yauwtlt), braka (biaga), thidnurra (tidnara), nuthie (noti), 
kakua (kagu), kupuka (kubaga), apillia (bilya), thunthi (tandz). 
Spencer and Gillen’s rendering is given first in each case. The 
most interesting difference is their use of the th; as I heard the 
sound so represented, it was a ¢ pronounced with the tip of the 
tongue against the teeth and indeed almost protruding between the 
upper and lower teeth, but not such as to require the English h. 

In terminology, descent is reckoned through three lines as 
compared with two in the Wailpi (Kariera) and four in the Aranda and 
Yaralde. The descent lines, reckoning through males, are traced to 
father’s father who is classified with mother’s mother’s brother, to 
father’s mother’s brother and to mother’s father. The classification 
of father’s father with mother’s mother’s brother suggests that 
mother’s father (TANDIJ) marries father’s father’s sister (kadninzt). 
The reverse, however, is not suggested ; father’s father marries into 
a different classificatory group, namely, a woman called dilya, the 
sister of WITIWA. Further, just as the terms suggest that there is 
no exchange of sisters between mother’s father (TANDI) and 
mother’s mother’s brother or father’s father (KADNINI), so they 
suggest also that there is none between KADNINI and WITIWA ; 
the latter marries kagu, a “ sister’’ of Ego. 

The existence of three lines of descent is associated in the inland 
Karadjeri (north-west Australia) and Murngin (north-east Arnhem 
Land) with unilateral cross-cousin marriage—in both cases with 
mother’s brother’s daughter but not with father’s sister’s daughter. 
In the Arabana system, however, if a similar deduction could be 
made, it would mean that marriage was allowed with father’s sister’s 
daughter but not with mother’s brother’s daughter—the opposite of 
the Karadjeri rule, for father’s mother’s brother is not the husband 
of mother’s mother, whereas father’s father is classified with mother’s 
mother’s brother. But my informants, who were men of about 
sixty years of age, denied that cross-cousin marriage of either kind 
was, or had been, permissible. When first speaking to them I 
received the impression that a man could marry his cross-cousin, but 
when they realized that the woman concerned was the daughter of 
own mother’s brother or own father’s sister, they protested in 
decided terms that such a marriage was impossible. Thus, I could 
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not get any confirmation of the logical deduction from the 
terminology, of patrilateral cross-cousin marriage nor of Spencer and 
Gillen’s report of “‘ junior ”’ cross-cousin marriage—and this in spite 
of the classification of Ego’s children’s spouses with sister’s son and 
daughter. 


The prohibition of cross-cousin marriage is reflected in the 
classification of mother’s brother’s (and father’s sister’s) daughter 
and son with father’s mother (ds/ya) and father’s mother’s brother 
(WITIWA) respectively ; a man does not marry his dtlya (father’s 
mother, father’s sister’s daughter, mother’s brother’s daughter).}* 
It is true that mother’s brother’s son’s wife is Ragu, sister, but I was 
expressly told that this was not own sister ; the latter’s husband is 
YANDI YANDI. In passing we should notice that father’s sister, 
yauwilt, is not classified with her mother as Spencer and Gillen 
stated ; the latter is called bilya. 


A man may marry a woman called nupa, the daughter of a 
“ distant ’’ KAGAGA and yauwilt, mother’s brother and father’s 
sister, who are distinguished respectively from own mother’s brother 
and father’s sister by being called KAGAGA TARU and yauwili 
yambua. These parents-in-law are the cross-cousins of Ego’s 
parents ; in other words the marriage norm is with the four types of 
second cousin which are associated with the Aranda type of kinship 
system. In this connection it is important to notice the terms for 
parents’ cross-cousins ; thus, mother’s mother’s brother’s son and 
daughter are [DLID JA and yauwilt, while father’s mother’s brother’s 
son and daughter are T7DNARA (or KAGAGA) and tidnara (or 
lukwa). In the first case, the husband of yauwili is KAGAGA, 
and in the second, the wife of KAGAGA is yauwilt; moreover, 
in both cases, the brother of yauwil is IDLIDJA, the special term 
for wife’s mother’s brother. Moreover, wife’s parents’ parents are 
classified with a man’s own parents’ parents (wife’s father’s mother 
is kadnini; her mother’s father KADNINI; her father’s father, 
TANDI ; and her mother’s mother, dtlya) ; I did not obtain any 


19 The correlation of this with the matrilineal totemic clans is discussed at the 
end of this section. 
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qualifying term which would indicate that they were relations by 
marriage.” 

These facts certainly suggest that a man may marry his father’s 
mother’s brother’s son’s daughter, mother’s mother’s brother’s 
daughter’s daughter etc., but I found some hesitation about admitting 
the correctness of marriage with own second cousins. Thus, with regard 
to mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter’s daughter, my informants 
stated that she might be either bdz/ya, the term which is also applied 
to mother’s brother’s daughter and with whom marriage is prohibited, 
or nupa, wife; but when they realized that I meant own second 
cousin, some hesitated and even denied the possibility of such 
marriage, saying that such a woman was too close, “ all one relation ” 
and that she came from a man’s own KADNINI, mother’s mother’s 
brother. Probably such a marriage was very rare, just as I found it 
to be in the Dampier Land tribes in the Kimberley, although the 
kinship terms used there indicated its possibility. 


Totemism and Kinship. The totemic organization of the tribe 
into exogamous matrilineal totemic clans also contributes towards the 
rarity of this form of marriage. A man not only may not marry a 
woman of his own totem, or of his own moiety of the tribe, but also, 
according to a rule insisted on by my informants, he may not marry 
the daughter of a man of his own totem, even though that man be 
only a distant mother’s brother, and the woman belong to another 
totem, as is automatically the case. Thus, I could find no blood 
relationship between Jimmy Harrison and his KAGAGA (‘‘ mother’s 
brother ”’”), Jack Conway, yet the former cannot marry the latter’s 
daughter because they are too closely related. The explanation is 
that these two men belong to the one totemic clan, namely 
wodnamara, an edible grub. Thus, though Jack, a wodnamara, is 
married to a woman of the kurara or rain totem, Jimmy, another 
wodnamara, cannot marry the kurara woman who happens to be 
the daughter of a wodnamara father and kurara mother. 


In some north-west Australian tribes (like the Nyul-Nyul, Bardi, and 
Ungarinyin) distinctive terms are applied to wife’s mother’s parents ; this expresses 
an objection to marriage with own second cousins and the existence of a taboo 
between a man and his wife’s mother’s mother and to a less extent, his wife’s mother’s 
father. 
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If my mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter happens to be 
married to a man of my own totemic clan, I cannot marry her 
daughter. Likewise, if my father’s mother’s brother’s son happens 
to belong to my own totem, as is possible for this man’s mother is 
““ kagu’”’ or sister, I cannot marry his daughter ; and so on with the 
other two second cousins who might be regarded as possible wives. 

The totemic organization has an even deeper bearing on this 
hesitancy concerning second-cousin marriage, especially of the 
mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter’s daughter and father’s 
mother’s father’s sister’s daughter’s daughter type. All my 
informants, both Arabana and southern Wongkonguru, gave mother’s 
mother’s brother’s wife as bilya, thus distinguishing her from mother’s 
father’s sister, tandt. In most Australian systems of the Aranda 
type, and also in the Malyanapa and Wilyali, mother’s mother’s 
brother’s wife is, or may be, mother’s father’s sister. The reason 
for the Arabana difference seems to be as follows: Ego, his mother, 
mother’s mother and mother’s mother’s brother belong to the same 
clan and therefore in the thought of these folk Ego and his mother’s 
mother’s brother are clan brothers ; to marry the latter’s daughter’s 
daughter is to marry one who is almost own daughter’s daughter. 
A man would certainly not think of marrying his mother’s mother’s 
brother’s daughter seeing that her father belongs to his own totem, 
and as her daughter is her own “ flesh,” the prohibition is extended 
to this female. But this prohibition would be even stronger if the 
suggested wife was not only daughter’s daughter of mother’s mother’s 
brother but also of mother’s father’s sister, for this would mean that 
she belonged to mother’s father’s clan ; in other words, a man would 
be marrying a totemic clan sister of his own mother’s father. In 
such circumstances, he would certainly not marry a daughter of his 
mother’s father, not only because she would be a “ mother ”’ to him, 
but also because of the totemic marriage rule just mentioned ; and 
as a corollary, it is unlikely that he would marry a woman of the 
“flesh” or totemic clan of his mother’s father, for example, his 
mother’s father’s sister’s daughter’s daughter. 

We should also notice that this same prohibition of marriage 
with the daughter of a man of one’s own totem provides either a 
cause or a later justification of the prohibition of marriage with 
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mother’s brother’s daughter because mother’s brother belongs to 
Ego’s own totemic clan, and therefore must not be wife’s father. 


er “ern 








M.F. =m.m. M.M.B. = m.f.sr. 
a (m.m.b.w.) 
bi ad. m.m.b.d. 
m.f.sr’s.d. 
| 

. m.m.b.d.d. 

{Clan of EGO and m.f.sr’s.d.d. 

M.M.B. [Clan of M.F.] 





Diagram showing the two matrilineal totemic clans involved if M.M.B. marries 
m.f.sr. and Ego marries m.m.b.d.d. 


Many tribes with the “‘ second-cousin ”’ marriage rule, especially 
in north-west Australia, and even in these days at least, the Wailpi, 
also allow marriage with sister’s son’s daughter.24_ In the Arabana 
tribe, however, this is prohibited for sister’s son, through matri- 
lineal descent of the totem, belongs to a man’s own totemic 
clan, and therefore his daughter cannot be mupa; she is tandi. Of 
course, the daughter of a tribal 77 DNARA, sister’s son, might be 
nupa, provided that her father did not belong to the suitor’s totem. 
The use of one term, bzlya, for mother’s mother’s brother’s wife and 
mother’s brother’s daughter could suggest marriage with own sister’s 
son’s daughter; in north-west Australia this terminology does 
reflect social practice, but apparently it is not so in the Arabana. 
Indeed, the use of the term T7IDNARA, sister’s son, for daughter’s 
husband, instead of the term for mother’s brother, is a possible 
indication that marriage with sister’s son’s daughter is either 
forbidden or viewed with disfavour. In those Kimberley tribes, 
for example, in which this marriage does occur, daughter’s husband 
is classified with mother’s brother, and, of course, may be own 
mother’s brother. 


421A. P. Elkin, “ Social Organization in the Kimberley Division,” Oceania, 
Vol. II, No. 3, pp. 308-9. 
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The use of the term JDLIDJA, wife’s mother’s brother, for 
sister’s daughter’s husband suggests the occurrence of the widespread 
custom of the exchange of sister’s daughters in marriage. Like 
marriage with sister’s son’s daughter, it is a mechanism for providing 
a young wife for an old, or comparatively old, man; the motive for 
this is chiefly economic; the young active girl is able to give valuable 
assistance in food-gathering to the old man and his old wife, if he 
has one. 

Summary of Arabana System. Although in the broken down 
condition of the tribe it was impossible for me to collect a satisfactory 
series of actual genealogies, yet the terms as I have recorded them 
in the tables can be taken as correct ; every relationship was carefully 
checked ; moreover, the systems collected from some southern 
Wongkonguru who mix with the Arabana and from the Wilyakali 
and Malynapa whom I visited months later were of similar type. 
Further, in spite of variations, the kinship pattern and terminology 
of these tribes quite clearly belongs to the series of kinship systems 
found in north-eastern South Australia. 

In actual working, the Arabana system functions as one of the 
Aranda type, prohibiting cross-cousin marriage, allowing the four 
second-cousin marriages of the Aranda system, and reckoning descent 
through four lines. In terminology, however, terms are only 
provided for three distinct lines; no distinction is made between 
Fgo’s and his wife’s grandparents; mother’s brother could marry 
his own cross-cousin (Ego’s mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter, 
yauwtl), and Ego’s children’s spouses are his sister’s children. But 
special terms are used to frustrate these implications of the system : 
both KANDINI (father’s father and mother’s mother’s brother) 
marry bilya, yet their descent lines are distinguished, the children of 
the first being NJA (father) and yauwilt (father’s sister), and those of 
the second, IDLIDJA (wife’s mother’s brother) and yauwtlt yambua 
(wife’s mother) ; in this way father’s father is distinguished from 
mother’s mother’s brother and mother’s mother is not regarded as 
sister of father’s father ; though distinctions are not made in terms 
between Ego’s and his wife’s grandparents, they are made between 
their respective parents ; and cross-cousin marriage is shown to be 
discountenanced by the classification of cross-cousins with father’s 
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mother and father’s mother’s brother," the use of a special term 
YANDI YANDI for own sister’s husband, and the use of special 
terms distinguishing wife’s parents and wife’s mother’s brother from 
Ego’s mother’s brother, father’s sister and father respectively. 


The Arabana system was evidently in a stage of transition in 
which the terminology had not kept pace with changing custom. In 
former days the system was probably similar to the Wailpi but a 
growing objection to cross-cousin marriage or, what is more important, 
to making own mother’s brother and own father’s sister parents-in- 
law and the object of taboos, has caused significant changes in the 
kinship system. We have already noticed the beginning of such 
changes in the Wailpi, but in the Arabana they have gone much 
further, for in terminology there are three lines of descent, and in 
actual marriage and descent there are four lines, while special 
indications are given in the terminology of the objection to cross- 
cousin marriage. The southern Wongkonguru system which has the 
same three lines of descent as the Arabana is not quite so definite as 
the latter with regard to cross-cousin marriage ; informants varied 
with regard to its “legality’’; in any case, mother’s mother’s 
brother’s children are classified with father (ANYA) and father’s 
sister (bateyz) and these are also the terms for wife’s mother’s brother 
and wife’s mother respectively. To put the matter in native fashion : 
in Arabana, from bilya (wife of mother’s mother’s brother) are born 
IDLIDJA (wife’s mother’s brother) and yauwilt yambua (wife's 
mother), whereas in southern Wongkonguru, from abila are born 
ANYA (father) and batey¢ (father’s sister). 


The full significance of the changes are seen in the northern 
Wongkonguru : (a) there are definitely four lines of descent (LILI, 
father’s father; WITIWA, father’s mother’s brother; ATATA, 
mother’s father; and KADNINI, mother’s mother’s brother), 
father’s father being completely distinguished from mother’s mother’s 
brother by the use of a new term JLILI. 


%2 The terms used, bilya (abila in Wongkonguru) and WITIWA, may have 
been borrowed from the Aranda, aperla (father’s mother) and WITJA (younger 
brother). The complete lists of Wongkonguru terms will be given later in a 
comparative table. 
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(b) Parents’ cross-cousins are distinguished from parents (ANYA, 
F. and ama, m.) : mother’s mother’s brother’s children are both biaga 
and marry spouses called ¢aru ; conversely, father’s father’s sister’s 
children are both ¢aru and marry atabiaga (which includes Ego’s 
own children). Taru is applied to wife’s father and wife’s father’s 
sister ; biaga or yambua is wife’s mother and BIAGA or PARITI is 
wife’s mother’s brother. These terms suggest second-cousin marriage 
of the Aranda type which is indeed the norm for this tribe. 


(c) Cross-cousins, WITIWA and abzila are classified with father’s 
mother and father’s mother’s brother, and distinguished from the 


eligible second cousins nupa, wife, and YARADI, wife’s brother or 
sister’s husband. 


The most interesting feature of the changes in the kinship 
system as they pass from the Wailpi (Kariera) to the Wongkonguru- 
Dieri (Aranda) type in this region is that the first terminological 
distinction in descent lines appears in the father’s mother and mother’s 
father’s lines, whereas in the Arabana the father’s father’s and 
mother’s mother’s are still one. This would suggest, as already 
stated, that marriage was allowed with father’s sister’s daughter, 
but prohibited with mother’s brother’s daughter. In north-west 
Australia and north-east Arnhem Land the reverse is the case; 
father’s father’s line is first distinguished from the mother’s mother’s 
line and patrilateral cross-cousin marriage is forbidden, and later, 
the other two lines are distinguished and matrilateral cross-cousin 
marriage is also forbidden. I have elsewhere suggested the correla- 
tion of these changes and of their sequence in the Kimberley kinship 
systems with a very strong expression of the principle of contiguity 
or locality (for each local group is a patrilineal clan) and with the 
taboo which has to be observed between a man and his wife’s parents 
and his wife’s mother’s parents.”° Is it possible that the opposite 
sequence which we find in north-eastern South Australia can be 
correlated with the strongly matrilineal order of society in that 
region? A man belongs to the social totemic clan of his mother, 
mother’s mother, and her brother ; now the last is, in systems of the 


#3 “ Social Organization in the Kimberley Division.’ Oceania, Vol. II, No. 3, 
Pp. 302-5. 
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Wailpi type, father’s father. In other words, father’s father, like 
mother’s mother, belongs to a man’s own social clan. On the other 
hand, his mother’s father and father’s mother must belong to one or 
two other clans. If an objection to cross-cousin marriage should 
arise or be learnt (from tribal contact), it is natural that it should first 
be applied to the matrilateral variety, for while this would prevent 
one’s father from marrying his mother’s brother’s daughter and 
therefore would separate the lines and families of father’s mother 
(=father’s mother’s brother) and mother’s father, it would not affect 
the close clan relationship of mother’s mother and father’s father. 
I do not possess any evidence that marriage with father’s sister’s 
daughter was allowed while that with mother’s brother’s daughter 
was forbidden ; but even though the ban on both kinds of cross- 
cousin marriage came in or developed together, there is the indisput- 
able fact of the lag in separating in terminology, and no doubt in clan 
relationships also, the father’s father’s and mother’s mother’s lines. 
This came last as we see in the northern Wongkonguru. 

With regard to this matter, we should remember the part played 
by totemic affiliation in either causing or else justifying the prohibition 
of marriage with mother’s brother’s daughter. I have already 
referred to the prohibition of marriage with the daughter of a man 
of one’s own matrilineal social totemic clan, a man who is of the 
same ‘“‘ flesh.” The totemic belief may be at the bottom of the 
changes in marriage and descent. 

Finally, the new terms in Arabana and southern Wongkonguru 
for father’s mother and her brother, possibly borrowed from the 
Aranda, were applied to cross-cousins to mark them as a separate 
and ineligible group ; of course, the new terms might have been first 
applied to the latter and then extended to the father’s mother and 
her brother as this line was seen to be now separated from that of the 
mother’s father. But in any case, father’s sister’s children and 
mother’s brother’s children (if mother’s brother married father’s 
sister or a woman of her clan) belong to the same matrilineal social 
totemic clan as father’s mother and father’s mother’s brother ; 
they are one flesh ; thus, it was logical that this important change 
in terminology should be extended from one to the other of both 
these groups, especially as they belong to alternate generations 
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Diagram showing the matrilineal social totemic clan of Ego’s WITIWA and the 
classification of cross-cousins with f.m. and f.m.b. 


which in Australia are usually regarded as equivalent. This is 
possibly the explanation of the fact that not only in the Arabana 
but in all the tribes of the Dieri type in north-eastern South Australia, 
father’s mother and her brother are classed with cross-cousins. This 
distinguishes these tribes from most others with the Aranda type of 
kinship system ; in the latter, cross-cousins have a term to them- 
selves, which possesses the significance of brother and sister. Further, 
whereas in the Aranda systems cross-cousins’ spouses are classified 
with mother’s mother’s brother’s son’s children who are called by the 
same term as mother’s mother’s brother, in the Arabana, Wong- 
konguru, Dieri and other systems of the ‘‘ Lakes” region, cross- 
cousins’ spouses are “‘ brother”’ and “ sister”’ and are sometimes 
classified with father’s father. This difference is apparently also 
associated with the special sequence of changes in the descent lines 
in this region, to which reference has just been made. 

Spencer and Gillen: Totems and Marriage in the Arabana Tribe. 
There are several forms of totemism in this as in the other tribes 
of the region, but the only one of significance with regard to marriage 
is matrilineal social totemism. The totem is called médu (the murdu 
of Howitt) or madu.*4 In discussing this subject, Spencer and 


24 These authors made a number of errors in their brief report on Arabana 
totemism, confusing social totems with cult totems and obtaining wrong general 
terms for the totem. These matters will be discussed in a later article. 
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Gillen stated that the clans were not only divided between the 
moieties but were also grouped in intermarrying pairs; they were, 
however, prepared to admit that further information might show that 
marriage was not so totemically limited as their own investigations 
indicated ; in other words, that a man of the crow totem might be 
able to marry women of other totems besides the cicada etc.2® This 
certainly is the fact. Howitt?® gives a table of madu marriages 
from the southern Arabana or Yendakarangu, according to which 
each madu may intermarry with two or three of the opposite moiety. 
This is just the sort of information which I obtained from the northern 
Arabana when I asked whom could a man of the cloud totem marry 
and so on. What they did was to think of the actual instances of 
cloud-men marriages and give me the clans of their wives. Thus I 
was told that tantani (cormorant) married kurara (cloud), waruwadt 
(emu) or wagala (crow), and that wodnamara (edible grub) married 
wagala, kurara or talka (rabbit-bandicoot). A southern Wong- 
konguru gave me similar information for his tribe, and an Arabana 
waruwadt man said that he had married a karawin (eaglehawk), a 
tantani and a wodnamara woman. None of the old men condemned 
his action. 


These facts do not suggest any specialized limitation of the 
social totemic clans with regard to marriage. The fundamental 
rules are moiety and clan exogamy and kinship. On the basis, 
however, of the bonds arising from actual marriages, an individual 
tends to regard himself as related to particular clans in a kinship 
manner. Thus, one wodnamara man said that wondayani (carpet- 
snake) women were his yauwzli (father’s sister), waruwadt women his 
nupa (wife) etc. A tantani man whose wife was waruwadi, also 
applied the term wife (and wife’s brother) to the kurara and wondayant 
clans; his own tiduara, sister’s children, were tantani like himself, 
but he regarded akaba (red-ochre) women as biaga, daughters and 
as wives for his own sister’s sons. Further, he calls wogala (crow) 


25 Op. cit. p. 60. Incidentally these authors say that dingo marries water-hen, 
but my informants said that the latter was not a madu ; likewise, the same informants 
said that emu and rat belong to one moiety, though Spencer and Gillen said they 
were an intermarrying pair. 


26 Op. cit. p. 188. 
Fr 
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women father’s sister or if small, biaga, and so he cannot marry 
them, but his 77DNARA, sister’s son, though tantani like himself, 
can do so. The reason why he himself could not marry a wogala 
woman was as he said a “ religious ”’ one, namely, that his own father 
also was wogala, and a man does not marry into his father’s totemic 
clan, even though it does belong to the opposite moiety. In some 
cases where this principle operates, there is no apparent blood 
relationship between the chief actors in each madu, but possibly 
genealogical bonds had been forged a generation or two previously. 

The conclusion is that the only limitations of marriage between 
members of clans of the two moieties is based on kinship, though 
there is a tendency to extend to all the members of a clan the 
significant relationship established by descent or marriage with one 
member of it. If the women of a particular clan are ineligible as 
wives, it is not because of the existence of a fixed marriage pro- 
hibition between the two clans under consideration, but because 
of some genealogical relationship which has arisen, probably recently, 
through marriage and descent. The most important principle is the 
one already referred to several times, that a man does not marry 
the daughter of a man of his father’s social totemic clan. This rule 
is adhered to amongst the Wongkonguru on the north and east of 
Lake Eyre as well as amongst the Arabana. 


(To be continued.) 
A. P. ELKIN. 
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ONOMATOPGIA IN SOME KIMBERLEY TRIBES OF 
NORTH-WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


By Ernest Worms! 


[? is very interesting from the point of view of the psychology 
of human language to trace its advance from its early state when 
it formed some words by imitating the sounds of surrounding nature 
and sketching even silent objects by an ingenious arrangement of 
syllables, which the linguist usually summarizes under the technical 
term of onomatopeceia. | 
While studying the divers dialects of the Australian aborigines 
in north-western Australia under the direction of Dr. H. Nekes, my 
attention was often drawn to the skill of the aborigines in producing 
words by onomatopeceia. My work lay amongst the following groups? 
Dyao (D.) of the Buccaneer Archipelago at the entrance of the King 
Sound, the Bad (B.) at Lombadina near Cape Leveque, the Nyol-Nyol 
(N.N.) at Beagle Bay; the Nimanboro (N.) who lived between 
Disaster Bay and the mouth of the Frazer River at the westerly 
coast of the King Sound, having 8-10 members to-day; the Dyaba- 
Dyaba (D.D.) at Carnot Bay; the Yaoru (Y.) around Broome ; 
the Negena (Ne.) south of the line: Luluigui Station, Taylor’s 
Lagoon, Dyermangonan (Streeter’s Sheep Station); the Mangala 
(M.) west of the Fitzroy between Luluigui and Upper Liverynga 
stations and south to the desert ; and the Walmadyeri (W.), between 
Myrooda Station and Jubilee Downs, near Fitzroy Crossing, and 
south to the desert. These are the tribes of Dampier Peninsula 
and the country west of the Lower and Middle Fitzroy River.® 


1The Reverend Ernest Worms, P.S.M., is in charge of the Roman Catholic 
Mission at Beagle Bay, north of Broome, Western Australia. This and the following 
article have already been published in Studies in Australian Linguistics, Oceanta 
Monograph No. 3. 

2 Vide the article by Dr. Nekes, “‘ The Pronoun in the Nyul-Nyul and Related 
Dialects,” in the Monograph. The letters in brackets will be used as a means of 
referring to the tribes concerned. 

8 Cf. the geographical remarks of A. P. Elkin, “ Totemism in North-West 
Australia,”’ Oceansa, Vol. III, 1933, No. 3, pp. 260-1, 277; No. 4, pp. 436-8. 
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The following is a list of some of the words made by onomatopceia 
in this region. In it are words for animals, words characterizing 
birds according to their call, and words characterizing insects 
according to their humming. An observer of bush life will soon 
identify the shrill call of the coloured blue mountains, the cooing of 
the wild doves, the melodious drumming of the bush-pheasant and 
the various chirping by the corresponding words the aborigines 
gave them : 


Blue mountain: dyibilin (B., N., D.D.), glin-glin (Y.), bilig- 
bilig (M.), bilidy (Y.). 

Bush-dove (big): dyugug (B.), dyugu-dyugu (Y., Ne.), gulgur- 
guigur (D.D.); (small): gurudud (B., D.D.), gulugug 
(Y., Ne.). 

Nightjar: dagudal (Y.). 

Frogmouth (Podargus) : wob-wob (B., N.N.), ugug (Y.), durgur 
(Ne.), bardad (M.). 

Magpie: didi (B.), dindi (N., N.N.), diandt (D.D.), deadea (M.), 

guderidy (Y., Ne.). 
Honeyeater (Meliphaga fascio gularis) : dyilbalgor (N.N., D.D.), 
dytwalgor (B., D.), dyobag (Ne.), dyindyin (Y.). 

Wren (Malurus lamberti): dyiwili-wilur. 

Blackbird, sitting on the backs of goats and cattle: gindebir 
(B., D.), gindebirbir (N., D.D., N.N.), dyingegiridy (Y., M.), 
dyindir-dyindir (Ne.). 

Apostlebird (?), a very restless bird: golyanyanayana (D., 

B., N.N., D.D.), gagadyu-gagadyu (Y.), gaygay (Ne.). 

Readbill, a beach-bird: gido (B., N., D.). 

Crow: The Yaoru call this bird dyauart=bird of the dead, 
but the Manggala, goai, from its monotonous singing. I found also 
wayged (N.N., N., D.D.), waygede (B., Y., W.), aygede (D.), which 
word can be traced through distant countries to the Yungar in the 
south-west of Western Australia (wadun), to the Buandi near 
Portland in Victoria (wa, wan), to the Biangil at the Middle Murray 
River (wangt), to the Yuin around Wagga Wagga (wagulin), to the 
Guri who lived west of Sydney (wagan) and west of Newcastle 
(wagun). These forms cannot be found among the tribes of North 
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Australia with the exception of the Dyingali between the Victoria 
River and Daly Waters in the Northern Territory, the Mingin at 
the mouth of the Nicholson River at the south-western corner of 
the Gulf of Carpentaria and the distant Aranda with the interesting 
variations wongula, ongale and angila.* The first syllable, wan, 
ay, wan, wa, won, which we find so widely spread, is an onomatopeeia 
of the crow. 

The Australian natives have very naturally delineated the 
names of insects, especially of the mosquitos, according to the noise 
of the wings: 

Small (white) mosquito: win (Y.), giwin (M., W.), dyindyimb 

(D.D.). 
Big (black) mosquito: dyondyon (N., N.N.), dyondyombe 
(D., B.), dob (Ne.). 

Here we have an example of a double representation of psycho- 
logical tones, that is a high vowel for fine noises (wim), and a low 
one for a hollow sound (dyondyon).5 

Dragonfly: yuyu (N.N., N., D.D.), weau-weau (Y., Ne., M.), 

munurnur (W.). 

Red-wasp : rudu-rudu (Y.), ruru-ruru (Ne.), mulgururu (D.D.). 

Bee: dyurugarau (Y.), burumuru (W.). 

(2) The onomatopceia apparently faced greater difficulties in 
trying to imitate physical noises or to express a quickly passing 
phenomenon. But even in such cases the mind of the natives 
was capable of forming an appropriate metaphor : 

Drops: dyibil-dyibil (N.N., D.D.), dyildyil (Ne., M., W.), gilgsl 

(D.), gbil-gibil (N.), dyuldyul (Y.), dardar (B., N.). 
The last term is used by the Bad for the thudding 
of a hammer. 

Rattling : ertl-ertl (B.), yerel-yerel (N.N., N., D.D.), lelir, lelir 

(Ne.), bilgir-bilgir (Y.). 

Bargady yerel-yerel enden (N.N.)=the shells of the necklace 

“ yerel yerel””’ say. 


*Cf. W. Schmidt, Die Gliederung der Australischen Sprachen, Wien, 1919. 

5Cf. Herman Nekes, ‘Lehrbuch der Jaunde Sprache, mit genauer Ton- 
Transcription,” im Lehrbuch des Seminars fiir Orientalische Sprachen, Universitat 
Berlin, Vol. XXVI, rorr. 
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The notation for thunder is : 

dur (Y., Ne.), durdur (B., N.N.), durdurdo (D.D.), dor (M.), 
gor (W.). Dur (Y., Ne.) is used for the noise caused by 
the relieving of flatulence. 

Earthquake: rumbur (Y.), dulgur (W., M.), warara (Ne.). 

Sheet-lightning: dyir (W.), dirir (M.), dyerer (N.N., D.D.), 
nytl-nyil (Ne.), babidy (M., W.), bebidy (Y.), bilbil (Y., D.D.). 


It is possible after some experiences to distinguish the different 
roaring of the sea when the extremely high tides of our latitudes are 
coming in or going out. The coastal natives call the ebb ya 
(B., N.N.), ye (Y.), e (D.D.), and the contrary yor (Y., B., N.N., D.D.). 
They always add the verb “inden” or “ endon’’=it says. For 
instance (Y.), yagola ye endor—the sea says ye. The Bard say: 
Yel yor enden=the dog snarls. 


The bursting of the stomach of a cadaver: bad (B., N., N.N., 
D.D.), bud (Y.). Pronouncing the 6 at the beginning of the word, 
both lips are hit against one another with a sharp clap representing 
the explosion very drastically. 


I found a term for diarrhoea which does not need any further 
explanation : gala-gala (B., D.D., N., N.N., Y.), dyala-dyala (M., W.), 
gol-gol (Ne.), dyurgulgul (Y.). 

(3) The aborigines are using corresponding and more or less 
uniform technical terms for the manifold human and animal noises 
and movements : 


Blowing : bo (D., D.D., Y., Ne., M., W.), bobo (B., N.N.). 

Barking: ray (Y., Ne.), ray-ray (B., N.N., N., D.D.), raya 
(M., W.), wor-wor (N., D., D.D.). 

Snoring: yorgodudu (Y.), yoro (W.), yorgara (M.), yolara 
(Ne.), yalara (B., D.D., N.N., N.). 

Gnashing the teeth: marr (M., W.), ririr (B.), nidiry (Y., Ne.), 
dadtr-dadir (N., N.N., D.), dador and mormor (D.D.). 
Sucking: dyun (Y.), ruy (D., B., N.N., N., D.D., Ne., M., W.). 
Howling of women and dogs: oly (Y.), yoly (M., W.), bor (D., 

B., BN.,. B.,. a). 
Vomiting : gurbug (N., Y.), gondol (Ne.), yurala (M.), gulba (W.). 
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Trembling : gadgad (N.N., N., D.D., Y., Ne.), bamm-amar (D.). 

Tickling : gidigid (N.N., D.D., W.), gilgil (D., B., N.), geli-gals 
(Y., and in German in the language of the children), gids- 
gidi (Ne.), bigilt (M.). 

(4) I found only two words of an onomatopeeic nature repre- 

senting organs of the body. 

Bowels: dyala (M.), derived from dyala-dyala (M.), diarrhcea. 

Heart: godod (D., B., N.N., D.D.), gododu (Y.), godordo (M.), 
dolbo (W.), representing the beating of the pulse. 


ERNEST WORMS 











FOREIGN WORDS IN SOME KIMBERLEY TRIBES IN 
NORTH-WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


By ERNEST WoRMsS 


Sines forming of new words by the adaptation of foreign words 

has been one means by which the Australian dialects have been 
enriched. This adaptation and use of foreign words not only 
indicates the peoples who have come in touch with the country 
in the course of history, but also reveals the essential characteristics 
of the indigenous language with regard to adaptability to notions 
derived from foreign languages and culture. 


Our Australian tribes in the north-west did not have occasion to 
adapt their language to English before the middle of the last century, 
but they mastered the task of constructing new foreign words. 
They pressed their particular idiom on the English words, unveiling 
at the same time interesting data for the anthropologist and the 
linguist.} 

(x) mele mele (G., Y.), mele mel (N., N.N., D., B.)=“ letter,” 
“book,” is derived from “‘ mail.”” (Vide example No. ro.) 


This process of repetition or gemination is not only found in 
some names of tribes, for instance “‘ Nyol-Nyol ” or “‘ Dyaba-Dyaba,”’ 
but also in substantives as nalgo nalgo (G., Y.)=“‘ cheek,’’ and in verbs 
expressing a frequently repeated action as wiliny wiliny (G., Y.)= 
“to beckon,” gondoly gondoly (M.)=“ to cough,” and nyim nyim 
(M., Y.)=“ to blink ”’ etc. 


1In the following examples the abbreviations for the different tribes are the 
same as in the previous article (vide above p. 453). Additional tribes are 
the Garadyari (G.), living south-east of Broome, around La Grange, and the Dyaro, 
living between the Government Station, Moola Bulla, and Ruby Plains at the head 
of the Mary River. [These are often written Karadjeri and Djaru respectively.]} 
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G... .. mnalgo nalgo waral dyarena dyuronon gadt 
cheek sore Ihave _ at the right side 

G.. wiliny wiliny gadya wanannya balago badan 

Y. wiliny wiliny gadya nanan gambal nandyo 
beckoning Iam to that girl 


Incidentally, the suffix or postposition gadya connects the 
defining substantive with the auxiliary. In balago badan it is not 
the substantive badan (nandya), but the demonstrative pronoun 
bala(gamba) which is changed, becoming balago(gambat). 


M. .. gondyol gondyol gara wandt bando dyih 

: 2 .. gindil gindil gadya iyan gamba wamba 

G... .. gindil gindil gadya wanadi bala maryo 
coughing he is this man 

M. nyim nim gara wandt yalo gade bando dyilht 

™ -. nyim nim indyon? rvawari dab gamba wamba 

G bal bal gadya wanadi rawari gadelo bala maryo 
blinking he is dying this man. 


(2) bulemano (G.), buleman (Y., N.N., D.D. etc.) =bull, ox, cow, 
calf, is derived from “ bull.” The ending man has no connection 
with the English “‘ man,” being often used as an ending of sub- 
stantives, for example, bamman (N.N.) or banmin (G., Y.)= 
“totem.” 

(3) dyilaman (G.), dyileman (N.N., D.D., Y.)=“ gun,” originated 
from ‘ kill a man,” the ending man in this case being the English 


«¢ ” 


man. 


It is noticeable that our natives do not say kileman, there 
being no real ‘‘ k” in their dialects. There is a sound between “k” 
and “‘g” having a threefold variation. The English “k” has a 


2 Indyon (Y.) comes from madyon=“ to be,” “ to do,” and is connected with 
many defining substantives: wirb madyon=“ to hit,” ora madyon=“ to lie,” bol 
madyon=“ to dig,” dyigir madyon=“ to observe.” The substantive expresses the 
kind of action, madyon expresses the tense. 

e 
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strange sound for them. Hence, they do not substitute their g 
for it, but rather their dy. 


(4) There is no s, st, sh or ch in the north-west dialects. Usually 
these sounds become dy. Therefore strap=dyorab (G., Y.), and 
steamer=dima® (G., Y.), matches=madyer (G.), madyert (Y.), 
shirt=dyad (N., N.N., D.D.). The same word is used for cloth. 
Sometimes the Nimanbor use robor. It was difficult to convince 
them that dyad was a foreign word. The Garadyari and Yaoro 
have dyaygor for shirt. 


(5) There is no ¢#, therefore ¢ is changed into dy, sometimes 
into d: turkey=dyarge (Y.), trousers=dyawody (D.D., repelling 
the ending vowel), dyawodyo (G., Y., preferring the ending vowel). 

(6) The consonant # is not used. It becomes b. Working up 
English words according to these rules: pouch=bauodyo (G., Y., 
cf. No. 4), pipe=batb (N.N., D.D., cf. No. 5), batbo (Y., cf. No. 5). 

(7) f has been replaced by 6: Fred=Bred (Y.), knife=mnazb 
(Y., G., etc), white fellow =wardbel (N.N., D.D., cf. No. 5), wadbal (M.), 
walybalo (Y.), walybela (G.). A native word for ‘“‘ white man ”’ is 
galarabolo (Y.)=“‘ people from the west.’’ But it is used for blacks, 
too, who come from that direction. 


(8) The origin and evolution of the following foreign words can 
be followed easily : banba (Dyaro)=by and by, bagede (Y.)=bucket 
(cf. Nos. 3 and 5), bolaygar (Y.), bolaygad (G.), bolayged (D.D.)= 
blanket (cf. Nos. 3 and 5). There is a pure native word for “ blanket,’ 
namely mara mara; mara=“ grass,” “‘ nest,” “‘ resting place.”’ 


Dyena bod (B.), dyena bodo (G.)=“ footboots =“ boots.” 
Dyena was borrowed by the Bard from their southerly friends, the 
Garadyari; as their own word for foot is nimbal. 


(9) There are some words of which I have not yet been able to 
trace the formation, nor could I find a related stem in the studied 
dialects. They must have been introduced from a foreign country, 


3 The Yaoundé in Cameroon changed “‘ steamer ”’ into timi or titimi, out of which 
they made titimi si: ‘‘ steamer on the land ”=“ cart.” 
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as the aborigines did not know the particular objects. The words 
are : 
webea (Y.)=hat 
megaran (G., Y.)=goat 
gogonda (M., W.), gogondyat (Y.)=sheep 
yawada (Neg., G., Y.), yawad (D.D., N.N.)=horse 
yawadaro (D.), yawadaman (G., Y.)=horseman, horseboy.® 
demana (Gidya, Hall’s Creek) horse 
demanara (Gidya, Hall’s Creek) horseman, horseboy. 


(x0) For some objects which European culture has brought to 
north-west Australia our tribes have not yet formed foreign words, 
but they are using rather surprising denotations which express good 
powers of observation, personal experience, and feelings : 

They use for “to write,” as well as for “to sew” the same 
verb which they have for to spear, to sting, to rain, to bite=maran 


(Y., N.N., D.D.), yandana (G.), manan (Neg., B.). Thus 


Y. .. .. walybalon imaran mele mele 
G. .. .. walybelalo yandare mele mele 
N.N.,D.D. waidbelen inyeren (ninyaren) mele mel 
B. .. .. watdbelnem nan mele mel® 
The whiteman _he writes letter. 


Half-caste=lamar (Y.)=brown skin ; policeman=weder (G.)= 
fierce, severe-looking, =Ilendyo (Y.), lendy (D.D.)=sour, salty, 
=limba (W.)=sour, salty, —yawadaro wainowadyi=the chaining 
horseman ; aeroplane=gorwal dyago (G., Y.), gorwal dyag (N.N.), 


*[I suggest that megaran is onomatopeeic, being an imitation of the noise made 
by a goat. Is it possible that yaweadaman is a local adaptation of yaraman, the 
word for horse (made up by the natives of east New South Wales in imitation of the 
neighing of a horse, suggests W. Ridley), and carried over the continent by whites ? 
The only suggestion I have for gogonda is that the Mangala and Walmadjeri natives 
might have taken the word from Gogo, a sheep station in Southern Kimberley on 
the desert side of the Fitzroy.—A. P. ELkIn.] 


5 The Namaqua language in South-West Africa adopted the English “‘ horse ” 
and changed it into has. But as “s” is the ending of feminine words, has is 
exclusively used for “‘mare.”” To get a word for “ stallion” this foreign word 
received the masculine ending “ b,” thus hab=“ stallion.” 


* The old Yaoundé had for “ to write ”’=say=“ to engrave,” and nowadays 
tila=“‘ to daub.” 
u@ 
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that means “ to the sky belonging ” (cf. bera dyago=“‘ to the bush 
belonging =“ bushranger’’). gorwal dyago was originally the 
surname of the eagle-hawk waragana (Y.), walagoro (G.), waragan 
(N.N., D.D.). His title was transferred to the aeroplane when it 
appeared in our country contending with him for his old privileged 
title of a skyranger. 


To work=wargam (G., Y.)=work come, to come to work ; 
sour, salty=garzy (G.), gary (Y., D.D., N.N., N.), gar (B.=salty)= 
intoxicating drinks ; garieydi (G.), garted (B., N.), garty mangal (Y.), 
=lendyedyon (D.D., N.N., B., N.), lendyedyono (Y.) =drunkard. 


ERNEST WORMS 














NOTES ON THE NATIVES OF THE FLY AND SEPIK 
RIVER HEADWATERS, NEW GUINEA 


By WALLACE KIENZLE and STUART CAMPBELL 


fs Ss the outset, we would point out that neither of us makes any 

claim to be even an amateur anthropologist and that the only 
justification for this report lies in the fact that it has recently been 
our good fortune to spend some five months in the valley of the 
upper Sepik River amongst a people who have so far remained 
untouched by civilization.! Previous to our visit, they had seen 
only three white men ; one in 1913 and two in 1927. 

Furthermore, as this particular area is one of the most inaccess- 
ible in the whole of New Guinea it seems unlikely that any other 
party will visit there for some considerable time. We feel therefore 
that even the following fragmentary and incomplete notes, collected 
in our spare time, may be of some interest. 

The sketch map shows the habitat of the various people men- 
tioned, but in order that the position may be fully appreciated it 
will be necessary first to examine briefly the general topography of 
the Fly and Sepik Rivers with particular reference to the distribution 
of population. 


Topography. 

For nearly 500 miles from the mouth of the Fly River the country 
on either side consists of one vast plain, covered with heavy jungle 
or tall swamp grass and in few, if any, places does it exceed an 
elevation of 200 feet above sea level. From Palmer Junction the 
country begins to rise in a series of small ridges, running 
approximately east and west, each higher than the last, until finally 
the crest of the Kaban Range is reached at an altitude of about 4000 
feet. On the northern side this range drops away in a sheer cliff 
of thinly covered white limestone, probably about 1500 feet high, 


1 From October 1936 to February 1937. 
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and it is this cliff which marks the southern boundary of what will 
be subsequently referred to as the Mountain Area. 

Northward from the Kaban Range and running roughly parallel 
to it about eight miles away, we come to the real backbone of the 
country—the massive Hindenburg Range, an impressive wall of rock 
nowhere less than gooo feet and in places exceeding 11,000 feet 
above sea level. It is in the valley between these two great ranges 
that the numerous streams which go to make up the headwaters of 
the Fly River converge. Within this valley we find a maze of steep 
heavily wooded hills and razor-backed mountain ridges which, 
though in places attaining an altitude of 5000 feet, are in no way 
comparable to the mighty walls of rock which constitute its northern 
and southern boundaries. 

Crossing the narrow ridge of the Hindenburg, we descend sharply 
in one steep slope to the floor of the upper Sepik Valley, a hugh grassy 
basin completely ringed round with mountains 8000 to 12,000 feet 
high, and dotted with numerous villages and native gardens. From 
east to west through the centre of this great valley, the Takin or 
Sepik runs as a roaring torrent, fed by the numerous headwater 
tributaries draining the slopes of the surrounding mountains. 
Swinging northward it leaves the valley through a deep and narrow 
gorge in the north-west corner. 

On the southern side a small range separates the Sepik from one 
of its easterly flowing tributaries, the Nunk, but on the north the 
ground slopes up in huge grassy terraces many square miles in extent 
to about 5000 feet, above which point the jungle-clad scarps of the 
Donner Range rise precipitously to 8000 feet. This drops away 
again on the other side with equal abruptness into the smaller valley 
of the Donner, the headwaters of which are separated only by a 
narrow ridge from those of the Crystal River to the eastward. 

Joining the Sepik valley at its western end is the similar and 
almost equally large valley of the Ilum, a river the headwaters of 
which rise beneath the shadow of the 12,000 feet peak of Procyon 
and flow through wide alluvial grass-covered terraces to join the 
Sepik just before its exit through the gorge. 

After passing through the gorge, the Sepik flows north and then 
north-west through a narrow V-shaped valley, the heavily wooded 
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hills on either side of which are devoid of habitation of any kind from 
the Donner Junction to a point about 20 miles further downstream, 
where Return Creek enters the main river. 


Northward from the Donner the grain of the country is no 
longer so apparent and instead of the series of mountain ranges 
running approximately east and west, we find a hopeless jumble 
of ill-defined hills and ridges, through the deep jungle-clad ravines of 
which innumerable mountain streams make their way to the Sepik, 
either as tributaries of the East River or by joining the May, Frieda 
or Leonard Schultz, which three great systems drain the northern 
slopes of the Thurnwald and Central Ranges. 


Distribution of Population. 


Having thus briefly described the topography of the Mountain 
Area, we can now proceed to deal with its inhabitants. 

Proceeding upstream from the mouth of the Fly River one is 
struck by the fact that after leaving the coastal area, which extends 
as far as about Lat. 8° 20’ south, habitation appears to cease abruptly 
and no native villages and few wandering natives are encountered 
until the grassy swamp lands of the mid Fly are reached. Here 
we are in the land of the Suki and Lake Murray people—the tall 
dark canoe men of the Fly who, until recently, were one of the most 
warlike peoples in the whole of Papua. To the layman the most 
outstanding features of their culture are their large canoes with 
long-handled spoon-shaped paddles with hooked handle for pulling 
off the floating buds of the lotus lily, their great bamboo bows, their 
arrows tipped with cassowary and fish bones decorated in a character- 
istic red and white design and their huge penis-covering of white 
bailer shell. We have had little opportunity of studying these people 
and mention of them is only made to complete the picture of the 
inhabitants of the Fly River. 

Continuing northward and leaving the swampy grasslands 
behind, it is noticed that the country again becomes more sparsely 
settled and upstream from about Lat. 6° 50’ south we enter another 
“no man’s land” which continues until a short distance above 
Raggi Island where we encounter the first of the tree dwelling 
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people, a race distinct in every way from the inhabitants of the 
mid Fly, although, of course, some trade takes place between the 
two, as is evidenced by the fact that Lake Murray ornaments have 
been observed on Karwoks from the vicinity of D’Albertis Junction. 

These people appear to be divided up into three fairly well 
defined communities, namely the Karwoks, inhabiting the country 
south of D’Albertis Junction and the southern bank of the Fly almost 
as far as the Elevala River, the Ok-Tedis, inhabiting the western 
bank of the Ok-Tedi River, the Awins, the most uumerous tribe of 
all, whose villages are found east from the Ok-Tedi almost as far 
as the Strickland River and well up into the foothills of the Kaban 
Range. On the eastern bank of the Ok-Tedi some intermingling 
has apparently taken place and an ill-defined mixed population 
exists, known locally as Ok-Tedi Awins. The Ok-Tedi people have 
been described by Austen (Annual Report of Papua 1922-3) and much 
of what has been written concerning them applies equally to the 
Awins and Karwoks. 

As has already been mentioned, the Kaban Range forms the 
northern boundary of these people. Once past it we encounter 
the totally dissimilar inhabitants of the Mountain Area. Passes 
exist in the range, of course, allowing some contact to take place 
between the two people. In fact there is evidence to show that at 
least two trade routes exist : one to the east of Mt. Sare through the 
low foothill country near Mt. Blucher and one at the western end 
of the range near the headwaters of the Ok-Tedi. 

Once inside the rugged valley of the upper Fly, we are in amongst 
what may be called the Mountain people, a race which, though 
divided up into numerous tribes, extends as a definite entity from 
the Kaban Range on the south to the Thurnwald on the north and 
from the border of Dutch New Guinea to at least as far east as the 
Strickland River. It is these people with which the following report 
is concerned. 


THE MOUNTAIN PEOPLE 

Distribution. 
Although almost certainly springing from a common origin, the 
Mountain people are now scattered over a large area and divided 
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up into numerous small tribes, each possessing their own territoise 
and adhering closely thereto except for trading excursions to 
neighbouring friendly tribes. 

The attached map and the following list will give some idea of 
the locale of the various communities and the relations existing 
between them : 

Telifomin. 

Kiarikmin. 

Boelmin. 

Ulapmin. 

Koblenmin or Oxiwip. 
Filindiwip. 

Atem Kiak. 

These people inhabit the grassy terraces of the upper Sepik 
valley between the junction of the Takin and Lutap and the point 
where the Ok-Fek joins the main river. They are all jealous of 
their entity as separate tribes but there is some evidence to show 
that they were originally offshoots from, and still owe some allegiance 
to, the Telifomin tribe which is undoubtedly the most powerful in 
this section of the valley. They are all at enmity with the Feramins, 
Tifalmins, Suarmins and Nianmins. 

These tribes will be referred to collectively as the Telifomin 
group in order to distinguish them from the rest of the Mountain 
People. These notes refer particularly to this group, but they may 
also, unless otherwise stated, be taken as applying to the whole of 
the population from the Kaban Range to the Thurnwald. 


Nianmins. 

These people, of whom the Telifomin group appears to stand 
greatly in awe, have never been encountered and whilst their habitat 
is not known exactly, it is probable that they are the people living 
immediately north of the Thurnwald Range at the headwaters of 
the south branch of the May River. 


Aliptamins. 
Inhabiting the Ok Alip or Donner River valley. Very friendly 
with the Telifomin group and probably enemies with the Suarmins. 
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Fekelmins. 
Inhabit the valley of the stream known as Ok-Fek. 
Omtimins. 

Headwaters of the Crystal River or Ok-Om. On friendly terms 

with Aliptamins and Telifomin group. 
Suarmins. 
The lower reaches of the Crystal River close to its junction with 
the Strickland. Enemies of Aliptamins and Telifomin group. 
Atbalmins. 
Northern bank of the Ilum close to its junction with the Sepik. 
Tefalmins. 

Headwaters of the Ilum. Enemies of the Telifomin group nut 

friendly with the Fairolmins. 
Feramins. 

Upper Sepik valley east of the final bifurcation of the Takib 
and Lutap. Enemies of Telifomin group and Fairolmins but friendly 
with Bolowips. 

Setamins. 
Head of the Strickland River. At war with Bolowips. 
Fatrolmins. 

Central portion of upper Fly Valley. Enemies of the Feramins 

and Bolowips. 
Brakelmin. 

Upper Fly Valley. Friendly with Fairolmins and Telifomin 

group. 
Unktamins. 
Head of the Palmer River ? 


Although they are highly excitable and easily aroused, these 
Mountain people are essentially peaceful. Despite continuous 
warlike talk there seems to be very little actual fighting, probably 
on account of the fact that each side is frightened of the other. 
The only hostilities which do occur probably take place when two 
small hunting parties encounter each other in the vicinity of the 
inter-tribal boundaries. Even then, it is doubtful if much damage 
is done to either side, though any man with an arrow scar is only 
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too willing to exhibit it and tell the story of the titanic struggle 
in which it was received. 

The origin of these hostilities is obscure: it has been suggested 
that they are mainly “‘ pay back ’”’ feuds, but our observations make 
it seem more likely that disputes over garden areas or hunting 
grounds are the real cause. 


Characteristics. 


Although by no means pygmies, the Mountain people are short 
in stature and the average height is probably not more than about 
5 feet 2 inches. The women in general are smaller than the men. 
They are in the main uniformly dark skinned, but it is noticeable 
that many of the Ulapmins are almost black whilst a light copper 
is not uncommon amongst the Fairolmins and Aliptamins. We do 
not feel qualified to discuss their features—which are adequately 
shown in the attached photographs—but of their disposition we can 
only say that it has never been our fortune to meet a more friendly, 
cheerful, happy and unsophisticated community of natives. 

They lead an idyllic life in the healthy, bracing mountain 
climate, with little work to do and lots of time to do it in. When 
this becomes tiresome there is always the diversion of a trading visit 
to one or other of the friendly neighbouring tribes, entailing perhaps 
a two days’ walk over a 10,000 feet limestone range. To a white 
man such a visit would be a formidable journey, but these hardy 
natives think nothing of it and at night, with the temperature close 
to freezing point, lie down quite happily beside their fire and go to 
sleep without a covering of any kind. 

Disease, with the exception of a few minor coughs and colds, 
appears to be almost unknown amongst adults, although it was 
noticed that many of the children suffered from sore and inflamed 
eyes. Throughout our whole period in this district we saw no 
evidence of the unsightly skin diseases so prevalent elsewhere in 
New Guinea. 


Customs. 


All the Mountain people are cannibals and make no secret of 
the fact that the flesh of enemies slain in battle is eaten. We were 
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not fortunate enough to be able to witness this ceremony and 
consequently have no direct evidence, but we think there can be no 
doubt as to the fact. 


Polygamy is practised and a man may have as many wives as 
he can afford. The number is seldom more than four and the 
average is about two. Payment for wives is made to the parents 
and consists of pigs, bows, cowrie shells, string bags, etc. 

Although treated more or less as beasts of burden, the women 
are by no means repressed, and wives are the jealously guarded 
property of their husbands. Nothing is known of the marriage 
ceremony if any and there is no distinction in dress between the 
married and the unmarried. 3 

After death, the body is placed on a small raft, which is then 
put into the Sepik and allowed to drift off downstream. The 
female relatives go into mourning by covering their bodies with 
yellow mud. 


The killing of a pig is an occasion of great ceremony, the carcase 
being taken into the men’s house and there cooked and eaten. No 
women or children share in this feast or are even allowed to be 
present, but whether this is entirely due to greed on the part of the 
men or has some deeper meaning, we were not able to understand. 
Each adult male carries a small piece of pig-fat carefully wrapped up 
and stowed away in his string bag and it appears that under certain 
circumstances this is rubbed on the hands, face and arms ; but again 
we were unable to discover the reason for the practice. Even these 
pieces of pig-fat are only spoken about in furtive whispers, and may 
not be produced or mentioned in the presence of women or children. 
Again and again we were given the full story of this pig ceremony, 
but to our everlasting regret we were unable to make head or tail 
of the explanation. 


Another rite, practised by both men and women, is that of 
painting the legs, bodies and faces with wide red vertical stripes. 
Red dye for this purpose is carried by most men and women in a 
small bamboo container. 

Of actual taboos, there would seem to be very few. Anything 
to do with a pig, after it has been killed, is, of course, taboo to the 
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women and children, but as far as the men are concerned, there is 
nothing of this nature except one particular type of sugar cane, 
which may not be eaten by certain persons. This, however, may be 
entirely a digestive matter. 


Food. 


As is common amongst native races, the women do most of the 
work in the gardens, though the actual clearing and burning off, 
necessary when making new gardens, is done by the men. After a 
garden has been used for some time it is allowed to rest and a new 
one made, the first one being reopened a few seasons later. 


The staple food for the majority of the Mountain people is taro 
augmented with sweet potato, manioc, yam, sugar cane, bananas, 
cucumber, two varieties of pandanus and a type of Guinea grass 
which, when warmed in the fire and eaten, has a taste very similar 
to sweet corn. 


Boiling is unknown as no vessels of any kind are used and the 
only form of cooking appears to consist of baking in the ashes. 
The one exception occurs in the case of taro. This is frequently 
grated, baked in banana leaves and spread out on a large sheet of 
bark. Before being eaten it is covered with the red juice squeezed 
out of the seeds of the long type of mountain pandanus. 

With regard to meat, there is the ubiquitous village pig which 
is eaten by the men only, with due ceremony. Other fresh meat is 
obtained in the form of wild pig, cassowary, cus-cus, birds, lizards, 
snakes, grasshoppers and in fact no living animal, bird or insect is 
unworthy of attention. 

The wants of the inner man are thus well provided for by nature 
with the exception of the one item, salt. Some salt is obtained by 
burning a particular variety of wood, but despite this their craving 
remains unsatisfied and during the earlier weeks of our stay there 
they would eat salt by the handful, as much as we could give them. 
This always remained our most valuable article of trade. 

No alcoholic drinks or narcotics are used by the Telifomin 
group but on one occasion a fermented drink, made from the bark 
of a tree, was brought down by an Aliptamin. It was a thick oily 
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liquid with a very sweet taste and I do not think it is in common 
use even amongst these people. 


Villages. 


The village consists usually of from six to twelve houses built 
round a small square or rectangle with a men’s house at one end. 
This is separated from the remainder of the village by a low fence 
about two feet high, along which is planted a row of sugar cane, 
crotons or some other ornamental shrub. Another house, which 
appears to be mainly used for dancing, may also be situated in this 
enclosure, but is more often close to but outside the fence. (The 
only village differing from this arrangement was the main Telifomin 
village which consisted of thirty-two houses in two rows facing 
each other with a men’s house at eachend.) Situated a short distance 
away from each village there is a solitary house known as the women’s 
house. Though the exact purpose of this is somewhat obscure, it 
is believed that women retire here when in labour. 


The houses are raised a foot or more off the ground and are 
built of split sticks placed vertically. They are lined inside with 
split and flattened pandanus bark, which is also used as a covering 
for the floor. A square fireplace occupies the centre of each house. 
Above this are situated racks used either for the storage of wood or 
for the drying of tobacco leaves. A standard type of gable roof 
with a very low pitch is used. This is covered with thatching which, 
though probably consisting originally of sugar cane tops, has, through 
the accumulated repairs of years, now become a heterogeneous 
mass of bark, grass and leaves. The doorway consists of a flat slab 
of wood about three feet wide reaching from the floor to the roof 
and having a hole cut in the centre about six inches from the floor. 
This hole, elliptical in shape and about two feet high by eighteen 
inches wide, is closed when the owner of the house is away by means 
of a barricade of sticks laid closely together across the door. Above 
the door opening the slab narrows away to a point near the ridge 
pole. The upper portion invariably carries a crude design which is 
usually coloured with red, white and black pigments. The floor is 
extended beyond the front w-’. of the house for a distance of about 
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eighteen inches and forms a kind of verandah or platform on which 
to sit. 


The inside of the house is devoid of furniture of any description 
and contains nothing except plates (the large slabs of bark or wood 
used for grated taro), bamboo or calabash water bottles, firewood, 
weapons, tobacco leaves hung up to dry, and an assortment of string 
bags. Occasionally the walls are decorated with a few pig or cus-cus 
jaws. 


The Men’s House. 


Besides being the sleeping place of all the men, this house is the 
repository of all the trophies of war or of the chase, which belong, in 
general, to the village as a whole. Arranged in neat rows round the 
walls are the lower jaws of wild pigs. In the centre of the rear wall, 
opposite the door, a crocodile skull may sometimes be found occupying 
the place of honour. In one small house we counted over goo pigs’ 
jaws, and in the one belonging to the largest Telifomin village there 
cannot be less than 4000. This particular house is much larger than 
any of the others seen and differs from them in that it is raised about 
ten feet above the ground. It also has the outside wall made of 
plaited palm leaves instead of the usual split timber. 


In most of the houses may be seen one or two old and very 
dirty string bags containing heads, reputed to be those of Feramins 
slain in battle. These do not seem to be as highly prized as either 
the pig jaws or crocodile skulls. 


No weapons are taken into the men’s houses, though large 
wooden shields are sometimes stored therein. It is possible that 
these particular shields have been taken from enemies in battle 
but we do not think so. 


In most of the villages we were allowed free entrance to the 
men’s houses, but in the case of the largest Telifomin house mentioned 
above entrance was only achieved with great difficulty by bribery. 
Before being allowed inside, we were forced to strip to the waist 
and leave our revolvers, cameras etc. outside. Even the men who 
acted as our guides removed their string bags before entering. 
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The Dance House. 

This, as may be expected, varies in size according to the popula- 
tion of the village. It is a bare house with a fireplace on either side 
of the door near the centre of the house. Hanging from the roof 
there are a number of thin ropes of lawyer-cane knotted at the end, 
which are apparently used for holds whilst dancing. The dance is 
a very simple affair and consists merely of sliding the feet backwards 
along the floor and then kicking up backwards from the knee, 
the action being similar to that of running, except that the dancer 
remains stationary. This is accompanied by a few words of a song, 
endlessly repeated, or by a continuous yop, yop, yop and the beating 
of drums. 


Other Houses. 

These do not form part of the village but are built in the vicinity 
of outlying gardens and are more in the nature of retreats for the 
people working therein, in the event of a raid by enemy tribes. 
They are of two kinds. Situated in the garden itself is a small, 
unroofed, circular stockade made of sticks about eight feet high placed 
vertically in the ground and tied together with rattan. Loopholes 
about one inch square are cut all around the walls at the right height 
to allow an arrow to be aimed and fired. A small round opening in 
one side constitutes the door, and sticks for barricading this are kept 
close by. This stockade appears to be only used in the case of a 
sudden surprise. 

A more pretentious retreat, in the form of a tree house built 
up about thirty feet above the ground, is situated close to but on the 
enemy side of the garden. Unlike many of the tree houses found 
in other parts of New Guinea, a standing tree is not used as the main 
support. The house is built on piles with a complicated system of 
curved sway bracing. It is entered by means of a sloping ladder 
which forms part of the structure and is provided with a narrow 
verandah on the side facing the garden. 

The house itself is built in a similar manner to the ordinary 
village houses and is provided with a fireplace in the centre. 

Although primarily designed for purposes of defence against 
raids, this house is also used as a shelter in case of rain and as a 
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rest house to which to retire for gossip in the interval between 
periods of labour. 


PERSONAL EQUIPMENT AND ADORNMENTS 
Cotsffure. 

There would seem to be little uniformity in the matter of 
coiffure, though, in certain cases, one fashion will be found to 
predominate in one particular village. We could ascertain no 
reason for the adoption of any particular style, but it is certain, at 
any rate, that it has nothing to do with either marriage or age, 
except that boys below the age of puberty invariably have their 
hair short and unadorned. Nor does it appear to have any religious 
significance, since we were able to buy any type of coiffure for a 
relatively small sum and after having sold, for instance his pigtail, 
a man would be perfectly content to remain with short hair and make 
no effort to have the original decorations replaced. 

Short Hair. This style is favoured particularly by old men 
and youths and is invariably adopted by women and boys under the 
age of puberty. The hair, which is crisp and curly, is left as a tangled 
mass over the whole head, or alternatively, the major part may be 
cut off with a bamboo knife and only a small tuft left in the centre. 

Pigtails. Small tufts of hair are tied up and carefully wrapped 
round with grass and then a bunch of these “ rat tails” are brought 
together at the back of the head and joined into a long stiff, tapered 
tail hanging down the back. This tail is bound round with native 
string and usually painted red. In many cases a fwe pieces of thin 
rattan about two feet long are fixed in the pigtail so that they form 
the lower end and curl round towards the front, about on a level 
with the knees. Two tails are not uncommon, in which case the 
smaller is made from the hair at the front of the head and lies on top 
of the larger one. 

Taro Coiffure. This is similar to the above but instead of being 
made up into a long tapered tail, the grass-wrapped tufts of hair are 
brought together into a large bundle and spaced round the circum- 
ference of a taro-shaped wooden frame on to which they are tightly 
bound with native string. The average greatest diameter of this 
frame is about three inches, but it has been known to exceed six 
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inches. The hair from the front part of the head is usually made up 
into a miniature taro lying on top of the larger one. Occasionally a 
flat spatula shaped piece of wood may be used instead of the bulbous 
taro-like frame of circular section. This type of coiffure is most 
common amongst the Atbalmin people. 

The Topknot. The hair from the centre of the head is tied up 
into a bundle and wrapped round with a piece of string net held in 
place with pins made from the bones of cus-cus. A bunch of feathers 
is usually fixed in the top for decoration. 

The Hatrnet. A string bag or piece of string netting is placed 
over the whole of the top of the head and held in place by pins or 
cus-cus bone. This bag may or may not be decorated with feathers. 


Head-dresses. 


In addition to any decorations which may form part of the 
coiffure, the following head-dresses are widely adopted : 

(a) A head-dress of long cassowary plumes worn across the 
forehead and falling back over the crown of the head. This is 
sometimes added to by a small piece of cus-cus fur. 

(b) A head-dress consisting of a band of short bush fowl feathers 
worn round the forehead with the plumes sticking outwards. This 
head-dress may also be worn as a false beard. A similar head-dress, 
made of small parrot’s feathers, is possessed by a number of the older 
men but is apparently only worn on ceremonial occasions. 

(c) Forehead bands are common and may consist either of a 
wide band of Job’s tears or, less frequently, a string of dogs’ teeth 
worn with the points pointing outwards like a halo. Most of the 
older men appear to possess similar bands of very small cowrie shells 
but these are too highly prized to be worn for everyday use. A 
small band, about a quarter of an inch wide, made from the under 
side of a cus-cus’ tail, is frequently worn across the lower part of the 
forehead, just above the eyes. 


Other Adornments for the Head. 


The septum of the nose is usually pierced and a pig’s tusk or a 
short section of plain bamboo worn therein. 
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The nostrils are pierced at the side to provide for a pair of plain 
or decorated cassowary quills worn sticking up in front of the 
forehead. Two more holes may be pierced in the front of the nostril 
to accommodate beetle claws or short stubs of very small bamboo. 

A chin-strap of Jon’s tears is not uncommon and the ends of 
this are sometimes left hanging down below the ears and decorated 
with tufts of cus-cus fur. 

The lobe of the ear is usually pierced to provide a carrying place 
for the short length of decorated bamboo in which is carried the red 
dye used in certain ceremonies. As most of the men are right- 
handed, it is the left ear which is pierced for this bamboo so that it 
will not interfere with the pulling of the bow. 

All men of adult age wear a beard of some sort. This is 


frequently decorated with brightly coloured beetles or the dried skins 
of small birds. 


Penis Covering. 


The penis is inserted into one end of a hollow, tapered gourd, 
brown in colour, which is obtained in many fantastic shapes. Round 
the base of this is a wide plaited band of finely split rattan to which 
is attached the small woven waistband of native string used to hold 
the gourd in place. The top of the gourd may be either open or 
closed up but in either case it is removed to urinate. Youths below 
the age of puberty wear no penis covering of any sort. 


Women’s Dress. 


Abbreviated grass skirts are worn made in two sections, one part 
of which hangs down in front and the other behind. They are tied 
round the waist with native string, and as many as thirty may be 
worn, tied one on top of the other, until the complete collection 
resembles a thick tuft of grass rather than a skirt. Even the smallest 
children have minute grass skirts, though seldom more than two or 
three are worn until maturity is reached. 


Weapons. 


The chief weapon of all these Mountain people is the bow and 
arrow, but sword-like clubs made of palm wood are also used for 
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close fighting. A few daggers made from the femur of a cassowary 
have been seen, but these are rare. 

Bows. There are two types of bow in general use, known 
respectively as the éinim and the trum. Both are made from palm 
wood, the former being black in colour, whilst the latter, which is 
considered a second-grade bow, is of a light reddish brown. 

The bow-strings are made either of split rattan or split bamboo, 
and in this latter case, as the material is not flexible enough to form 
a loop of small diameter, the end fixings are made by means of a 
short cord of twisted fibres. 

The end decorations on all bows are standard, and the end with 
the two small plaited bands is always held uppermost when the bow 
is in use. This end is frequently decorated with bird of paradise or 
parrot feathers. No palms grow in the valley of the upper Sepik, 
and hence all the bows found in this district have been traded in 
through people living at a lower altitude, such as the Fairolmin 
or Omptamin. 

Arrows. In general, a warrior’s equipment may be said to 
consist of eight different arrows which conform fairly closely to 
standard types. The full complement is not always carried, and in 
some cases it is supplemented by arrows of a different type taken 
from enemies in battle. The standard types are as follows: 

Dal Dir. A carved and decorated bamboo blade used solely 

for inter-tribal warfare. 

Dal Un. A plain bamboo blade with serrated edges of various 
design. 

Dumiu. A plain narrow bamboo blade used solely for pig 
hunting. Usually decorated with pig bristles at the 
junction of the blade and shaft. 

Dir. An arrow of triangular section serrated on both edges. 
It is made from either palm or other hard wood and is used 
only for warfare. 

Baralung. A wooden blade serrated on one edge only. Used 
for warfare or hunting. 

Betom. A plain wooden arrow of circular section with a small 
amount of fairly regular carving. Used for warfare and 
hunting. 
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Un Dem. A three- or four-pronged arrow made either from 
bamboo or hardwood and used for birds and cus-cus. 

Iol Un. An arrow with a small rounded or flattened root fitted 
into the shaft instead of a blade. Used for birds, snakes, 
grasshoppers, etc. This arrow is also used against women 
of an enemy tribe, either to render them insensible by a hit 
on the head or to lame them with a hit on the thigh and so 
facilitate capture. 


Clubs. These weapons are made from hard black palm and are 
used for fighting at close quarters. The blade is usually decorated 
with a simple design, carved and picked out in red and white 
pigments. 


Shields. These are made of light wood, rectangular in shape, 
and measure about five feet by two feet. They are provided with a 
crude carrying sling of rattan and the front side is invariably carved 
and painted. The method of use is uncertain, but it seems probable 
that one shield is used to protect a line of bowmen in single file. 


Miscellaneous Equipment. 


Stone Adzes. These consist of a sharpened green stone bound 
on to one end of a forked stick with split rattan. They are exactly 
similar to the canoe adzes found throughout Papua and the Mandated 
Territory and are possibly not indigenous to these people. No stone 
axes were seen. 


Fish Traps. These are all of a standard pattern, a conical 
basket made of thin rattan woven on a framework of split pandanus. 
It is not known what type of fish are caught as these traps appear to 
be rarely used. 


Jew’s Harps. These are made of bamboo and are the only type 
of musical instrument used except drums. 


Cigarette Holder. This is a piece of hollow bamboo from four 
to ten inches long and invariably decorated with a crude design of 
either carving or poker work. It may be carried through the septum 
of the nose, in a string bag or stuck into an armband. It is some- 
times seen passed diametrically through what appears to be a 
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partially finished armband of thin rattan. The reason for this we 
were unable to ascertain. 


Tobacco. This is cultivated by all the peoples of the upper 
Sepik Valley and is used as a medium of trade with the Eliptamin 
and Omptamin tribes. It is used as follows: A special leaf about 
four inches long and elliptical in shape is heated in the ashes until it 
curls up. The midrib is then pulled out without breaking the leaf. 
The tobacco is rolled up in this into a small conical cigarette, about 
three-eights of an inch in diameter at the large end and about two 
inches long. This may be smoked either plain or in a holder. 

Spoon. A small bone taken from a pig is used as a spoon for 
eating mashed taro or sweet potato. 

Knife. Bamboo knives are used for cutting up pigs, scraping 
taro or cutting up enemies killed in battle. 


COUNTING 


Counting is done using the right hand as a pointer and starting 
with the fingers of the left hand, the fingers of which are folded up 
in turn, commencing with the little finger. They then work up the 
left arm touching the salient points, such as wrist, forearm, elbow, 
bicep, shoulder, neck, ear, eye and bridge of the nose. The same 
procedure is then continued in the reverse order down the right side 
using the left hand to touch the parts mentioned. 


WALLACE KIENZLE 
STUART CAMPBELL 
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ROTUMAN LEGENDS 


By C. MAXWELL CHURCHWARD 
(Continued from Volume VIII, No. 3) 


X. THE THREE BROTHERS WHO AFTERWARDS BECAME THREE 
STARS 


HE three stars of Orion’s Belt are called by the Rotumans F@ Folu or Fa Fol ta, 

meaning the Three Men. According to the mythology, they were originally 
three human beings—brothers named Moeamotu‘a, Moealagoni, and Moeatskiik:, 
born of parents named Mg@fi and La. The following highly imaginative story— 
which must surely rank among the best to be found in either Polynesia or Melanesia— 
gives the legendary account of their birth and youthful adventures and escapades. 


LE MAFI MA LE LU 


1. Haisasig het han rua: han mafue ta ‘on asa le Li, ka ‘on sasiag he ta kat 
‘inea ra ne sei ‘on asa. 2. Ka hatsasig he te‘is, ‘oria hanue ta ‘e rer ‘1; 3. ka hanuet 
‘e lop ‘on asa Toga, 4. ma ‘inosot ‘e hanue ta ma ‘orta le‘ faat ‘on asa le Mafi. 5. Fa 
te‘is, 1a manmanea‘ ke se hanuet e rer; 6. ka ‘on hanuet e lop, ‘ea ‘at jhanua ha‘a, 

. ma té ha’ mamar ma‘oi ‘e lag hanue ta. 

8. Ma le Mafi ‘inos ma le Li, han ne hanuet e rer, 9. ma ta irta ‘es se‘ ‘oria faat, 
ma ti iria he‘ sio ‘on asa Moeamotua‘’. 10. Ma non6 ma tria ‘es sio le‘ fa hot‘akit, 
ma iria he‘ ‘on asa Moealagén. 11. Manon6 ma le Li mamasan ‘e ‘on fol ne ‘on le‘e. 
12. Ma ‘e terdn het, ka han ta la‘ la hue‘kia ‘eris kouet ‘e kohea, ka la‘an ‘on le‘ ta, 
ma vil sio tot he. 

13. Ka hanit noh ‘e lagi, ma ia rae sio se tot het ne vil sto ‘e L&. 14. Ma ta ia 
pti sto ‘e lagi la hoa‘kia, 15. ma ta leum se vea‘ het kia ma tegteg. 16. Ma ta vil sto 
uset ma ruk se‘ tot he ta. 17. Mata& Martkildg (hanit ne pi sto ‘e lagt) ma vea‘ he ta, 
iria ho‘af tot he ta, 18. ka le‘ het e lag tot he ta matir, 19. ma ta ag ke la tria la putua. 
20. Ma ta iria he‘ sio as ‘on le‘ he ta Moeatiktik ; 21. ka le‘ he ta le‘ fa he. : 

22. Ma Moeatiktik fupfup ma hiti‘ se‘, ma ta Marikildg ‘ea se ta, 23. ‘“‘ ‘Ae la 
la‘au se tékdet ne ‘el se Roheat ne ‘io‘iom ‘o, 24. ka ‘ana ‘ou o‘hon ta tala leuagea la 
hue‘kia ‘eris koue ta. 25. Ma ‘de la mata‘, 26. ka ia la hue‘hue’, ka noné ka té la ‘a 
la no‘ ma, 27. ma ‘de la j6n mij, ma huhur so ma, 28. ka po ma ‘eu té la ‘dat, ma jonim 
“de se goua.” 

29. Ma Moeatiktik ne leuof ma, ma ia fii la‘ma ‘e tékée ta, 30. ma kat roa ra, ka 
La leu la‘om* se kohea ta la hue‘kia koue ta. 31. Ma le‘ ta ne matmata‘, ma té la ‘a 
no‘ sé ma, 32. maiajoniof ma, ma huhur so ma ma pé té la ‘dat, ma jon se ‘on hanue ta. 

33- Ma néné ma teran hoi‘ak het, ka ‘on ma‘piag ta forag se ia ne ‘on O'fa ta tala 
mo‘oa ta la huhurua. 34. Ia ‘eag, “ ‘Ae la la‘au se tékdet ne ‘de nond e ‘e ‘ou la‘ a’ 
mumue ta, 35. ko ‘ou O'hén ta tala leuagea la hue‘ koua, 36. ka ‘ou o‘fa ta tae momo‘ 
‘e lag ma‘us ta la huhurua ‘ae.” 
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37. Ma Moeattktik ne leuof ma, ma kat roa ra, ka ‘on o‘hén ta leuag se kohea ta la 
hue‘kia koue ta. 38. Ma Moeattkith ne ‘toaf ma, ka té la ‘a no‘ se‘, ma ia ne jontof 
ma la huhur ‘en té la ‘a het, 39. ka ‘on 6'fa ta ‘esa la ‘ofim ‘e lag ma‘us ta ma sasapoa 
ta ; 40. mata ferehit ma ‘e ia* ‘on O'fa ta sasap ma mouena. 

41. Ma ‘on O'fa ta ‘ea, “‘ Ka ‘de le‘ ‘on sew?” 

42. Ma le‘ he ta ‘ea, “ Gou ‘ou le‘e.” 

43. Ma fa ta ‘ea, “ Ka ré tapen la ‘ae ‘oto le‘e?” 

44. Ma le‘ ta ‘ea, ‘Ana ‘e terdn het ma roa pau, ka ‘oto d‘hén ta leum se kohea 
te‘is la hue‘ koua, 45. ma ta vil sio gou; 46. ma ta ‘oto ma‘piag ta ‘io‘to sito ‘e lagi, 
ka gou maiir ; 47. ma ta ia leum ma hoa'‘kia gou ma putua.” 

48. Ma ta ‘inos ta a‘faiama* se faeag ne ‘oria le‘ ta, ma iria ou. 49. Ma ta ‘inos 
ta ho‘af ‘oria le‘ ta se ‘orta hanue ta, 50. ma foroa famor ne hanue ta, ma ré koua, ma 
ja ak puak, ma ‘a téag ‘esea ma ‘oria le‘ ta. 

51. Ma noné ma ‘e teran het, ka Moeatiktik sat‘oag se ‘on sasig rua, ne tria ‘inea 
ne ‘orts O'fa ta vekvek ‘e tet. 52. Ma ta ‘on sasig rua ‘ea iria kat ‘inea ra. 53. Ma 
nono ma ‘e pog het, ka Moeatiktik ‘o‘or sio se 1a taktakai* ne ‘on O'fa ta; 54. ma iris 
mosmés, ma hanua ‘el‘ta la ran‘ia, ma ta fa ta vala‘ se‘ la la‘an se ‘on vek ta ; 
55- ma ia vala‘ se ma, ma ‘on le‘ ta mamaf. 56. Ma Maf‘ea,“ Fa tet, ‘de ke ko—kok 
raurau.”’* 

57. Ma té ia suiof ‘on le‘ ta, ka ta ‘on la‘oag se ufa ; 58. kata Moeatiktik a‘mosmoés 
sio 1a, 59. ma ‘on O'fa ta a‘hde ke 1a mods ater. 60. Ma Maf la‘an, ka Moeatiktik 
vala‘ se ma ma taupiria ‘on O‘fa ta. 61. Maia matmata‘ ‘on o‘fa ta, 62. ma ia ‘to, ka 
fa ta la‘la‘ ma hele‘uof se haf ti‘ut, 63. ma ta fa ta hiil se‘ haf ta ma ta temoaf sin. 64. 
Ma ta le‘ ta fakt‘oag sio haf ta, ka ta ta ho'ten. 

65. Maia noné ma hanua taf se‘, 66. ma ta ta leuag se téet ne ta faki‘oga, 67. ma 
ta hele‘uof se haf tt‘ ta, 68. ma ta ia sde se‘, 69. ma ‘to so ma se ‘on O‘fa ta vekvek, ka 
pipiiag ta hahia‘ hiiut. 70. Ma ta ta pit sio ‘e hahie' ta, 71. ma ta tau se‘ hahia‘ het, 
72. ma ta ia ré sto ‘afiag ne manman het sin, 73. ma ta ta ka‘ sto se ‘on 6'fa ta, 74. ma 
‘on O'fa ta siag ma mao lal. 75. Ma nono ma fa ta réag ne‘ne‘ se‘, 76. ma ta ‘to ka ke 
hue ne hahia‘ he ; 77. ma ta tekaim, ma ‘ioag sin, ka manman ‘af‘af. 78. Ma ta ia 
vekoan kiktia. 

79. Ma Moeatiktik kelkel ‘e ‘on 6‘fa ta, ma ta ia tau se‘ hue hot‘ak het, 80. ma ta 
ia ‘af sio sin, ma ka‘ak sio se ‘on 6‘fa ta, 81. mane hue he ta tau so ma se ‘on 6'fa ta, 
82. ma ‘on O‘fa ta stag ma ta mao lal hot‘ak. 83. Ma ta taktak ma réag lelei se‘, 84. 
ma ia tekaim hahia‘ he ta ma ‘ioag sin, ka ‘afiag ne famori. 85. Mata ne fal se ma se 
rere se ‘on le‘ ta paepde ‘e majag ra ne hahie' ta. 86. Ma ia ‘ea, “ Fa tei! 87. ‘de 
kok pau. Sag pt sto ‘ée!”’ 

88. Ma ta Moeatiktth pit sio, ma leuof se ‘on O‘fa ta. 89. Ka ‘tsoa‘ haoag té ne 
‘on O'fa ta fi'ak réag ‘el se iria. 90. Ma Moeatthtik ‘io, ka ‘on ‘fa ta ‘at ma‘us ka 
a‘el ma kikta se ‘tsoa‘ ta. 91. Maia ar‘ak ne ‘on O‘fa ta ma ‘on a‘hae raksa‘at se ta. 
92. Ma ta ta a‘sousouof ta ‘e ‘on O'fa ta. 

93. Ma Maf ‘to, ka ta kal po ra la ré ta té se ‘on le‘ ta. 94. Ma ta ia ea‘kia ‘on 
le‘ ta la to‘ia par ‘ait la ré ‘erta Rouet. 95. Ma Moeatiktth leuof la to‘ta par ‘ai ta, 
96. ka kaléet matmata‘ua par ‘ai ta—kaldet kane raurau. 97. Ma fa ta a‘hée, nond 
ka ia kal ré ra ta té mij la raksa‘ se kalée ta, 98. ma ia la kalée tala al'ak.* 99. Ma 
ta ia teak se‘ ‘of het, ma ta ia ka‘ak se kalde ta, 100. ma ‘of he ta tau so ma se papa‘ 
hapat ma té‘, ma kalde ta vil. tor. Ma tata teak se‘ ‘of hoi‘ak het, ma ka‘ hoi‘ak so ma, 
102. ma rua ne papa‘ hapat to’. 103. Ma ta ia leuof, ma to‘ se‘ par ‘ai ta, ma siikiin 
se‘, 104. ma tél se‘, ka faumua‘akim kalae ta. 
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105. Ma‘on 6‘fa ta noné se ‘on le‘ ta leum ka ho‘am par ‘aitamakaléeta. 106. Ma 
fa ta‘ea,“ Fa tei! sei ta ‘ea la ‘ée la mane‘ak hua‘ ne ‘oto vek ta? 107. ‘Ae kok pau. 
108. Lewm ‘de la ré‘ta ‘etar koue ta.” 

109. Ma Moeatikisth ‘ea, ‘‘ Ma raksa‘ia ‘e ‘itar kat ‘es rahit ra.” 

110. Ma ta ‘on O‘fa ta ‘ea, 111. “ ‘Ae la la‘au se ‘ou hamua he rua la ho‘am ta 
rah.” 

112. Ma fa ta leuof se ri ne ‘on ma‘piag rua, ma ‘ea la figalelei ma na ta ‘on rah. 
113. Ma hammua fa he ta ka‘ se‘ mahal het ma nda se fa ta, 114. ma ta fa ta hot se‘ se sisi, 
ma td ta sik’ se‘, ma ta ta ho‘tm se ‘on ma‘piag rua, 115. ma hamua he rua ‘ea, “‘ Ka 
tes ta‘a, ko fa ter?” ss 

116. Ma té Mocatikitk ‘ea, ““‘Ana mahal he ta moseana ; ma ‘auar la figalelei 
ma n@ ta ‘oto rah hoi‘ak.” 

117. Ma ta hamua he rua naag rah hoi‘akit. 118. Ma ta fa he ta hoa‘hoa', ma 
ta ta mos‘ak se‘, ma ta ta ho‘ hoi‘akim ma far ‘on rah hot‘ak. 119. Ma ta hamua fa 
ta ‘ea, “* Leum ‘de, la gou réa* ta ‘ete* tu‘ se ‘dea ; 120. ka non ka ‘de la po, ma kota 
‘de ‘esvah ; 121. ka non6 ka ‘Ge kal po‘ta, ma ‘Ge se ‘es rah.” 

122. Ma fa he ta ‘ea, “ Ma lelet.” 

123. Ma ‘on ma‘piag ta ne hot se ma se sist, ma ‘atak se ma se Moeatiktik, ma 
kO'ak se ma se rere ma rarah ; 124. ma néné ma Moeatthith vil sio, ka vil fii sio kikia. 

125. Ma Moeattktik ne sapoma se ‘on ma‘piag ta, ma ko‘ak se ma se rere, 126. ma 
hamue ta rarah, mane vil so ma ma stag. 127. Ma té hamue ta ‘ea, 128. “ Leum ‘ae 
la hoa‘ ‘atakoan ‘on‘ou ‘uhag ta.” 

129. Ma ta fa ta leum se lag ri ta, ma tolea ma ‘uhag ta, ma la‘ se ‘on 6‘fa ta. 
130. Ma Maf nono se ‘on le‘ ta hoa‘hoa‘ la'* ‘uhag ‘atakoa ta. 131. Ma ‘on ‘fa ta ‘ea, 
“Oh! fatet! gou a'hae ‘oto hamua he rua ‘de ré mane‘ak vahia, ne?” 

132. Ma Moeattktik ‘ea, “ ‘Igka‘.” 

133. Ma ta ‘on 6‘fa ta ‘ea, ““ Ma ho‘am ‘otar rah ta la ré‘ia ‘etar koue ta.” 

134. Ma trta réré ‘eria koue ta, ma ta tria lifo’ se‘, ma ta fa ta ‘ea se ‘on le‘ ta, 
135. “ Fa@ tet, la‘au la huhum ta kav.” 

136. Ka kav hii ‘on fa ta hud‘ ma ke ‘e ro‘at, kane hi—thititi' raurau.* 137. Ma 
fa ta leuof se kav hii ta, ka ro‘at he rua fifa ‘e for ne kav hit ta, kane raurau, 138. ma 
kat ‘inea ra ne ta la huh tapen kav ha ta. 139. Ma ta ta a‘hae ta la réag ta ‘on pot, 
140. latala pé ela huh kav hiita. 141. Mata garuea ma ke* jon kal‘akia kav hii ta ; 
142. ma ro‘at he rua garuea ma ke* jon fak ma se fa ta. 143. Ma fa ta ré tapia‘ ma 
ve tapia’ ma, ma ro‘at he rua faiak, 144. ma fa ta ne fer so ma se uan pau ne kav hi 
la, 145. mata sap se ma ma mou ‘e fia‘ he ta, 146. mata huh se ma ma po, 147. ma ia 
hoa‘kia, ka ta rou sio ro‘at he rua huaghuagvaaria ‘e faike.* 

148. Ma ‘on 6‘fa ta néné se ‘on le‘ ta hoa‘hoa‘ la‘ fia‘ ne kav hi ta. 149. Ma ta 
‘on O'fa@ ta ‘ea, ‘Oh! fa tei! 150. Gou a‘hde ‘oto mon té ‘de ré mane‘ak vahia, ne?” 

151. Ma fa ta ‘ea, “ ‘Igka‘.” 

152. Ma ta iria hue‘ se“ ‘eria koue ta, 153. ma ta iria ‘a té se‘, 154. ma ‘tom se‘ 
‘erta kav ta, 155. ma ta Maf ‘ea se ‘on le‘ ta, 156. “‘ Leuag la la‘atar, ko hanua réag 
pog'ta, ma ta‘ea ‘itar ‘e veko.” 

157. Ma iria ne rue se ma la la‘aria, ma Moeatiktik jontag se ri ne ‘on ma‘piag rua, 
158. ma ‘ea se hamua he rua, 159. “ Nono6 ka ‘e ta terdn ‘e av ne tore, ka ‘auar la a‘fat 
se lio ‘on kalae ta, 160. ma ‘auar la mata‘, 161. ko ‘ana ‘avit tala gou la tuk sio se ‘aura* ; 
162. ma ‘auar la ‘tim‘ak sio ‘dv ta se devat e ‘omuar mo ri ta, 163. la gou la fit ‘auar 
se rere,” 

164. Ma ta hamua he rua ‘t ‘ea, “ Lelet ; 165. ‘de la la‘au, ka ‘amiar la tartar 
se ‘ou la tukugam ne ‘ou ‘dv ta.” 
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166. Ma fa rua leu se‘ se ‘orta hanuet e rer, 167. ma nond ma ‘e teran het, ka fa 
folu la‘ la tau ‘i‘or (Moeattktik, ma Mocalagin, ma Moeamotua’). 168. Ma irss 
haghagoat, ma nono ka le‘et la po se ma s‘et, ma ia la fit, 169. ma kat seminte no‘ ra 
ka ia sat‘oagea se le‘ rua, 170. ‘‘ Fa rua, ka ‘auar ‘inea ne ta‘ lese te‘is ‘tim sto se ‘oto 
‘av ta?” 

171. Ma ta le‘et ‘ea se‘, “ ‘I‘oro,* ko ‘is leum la tau ‘t‘or.” 

172. Ma iris ré tape’ ma kikia. 173. Le‘et la fit se ma t'et, ka sat‘oagea se le 
rua ne irta ‘tinea ne ta’ tese. 

174. Ka Moeatiktsk ‘i ke ndem kaldet ne ia ka‘ ma to papa’ ‘e terdn het ne sa ma 
‘on Oa ta la‘ ma vekveko e. 175. Ma iris la‘ ma se sasi la tau ‘s‘or, 176. ma fa ta 
nde kalde ta ma hoa‘ se sasi. 177. Ma non6 ma fa rua saunoaria, 178. ka Moeatskitk 
‘o‘or so ma kalde ta se ‘on ‘dv ta ma tuk. 179. Ma ‘dv ta la‘la’ roa ma se mo ri ‘on 
hamua he rua ‘e hanuet e lopo. 180. Mane ‘dav ta réréag ma se ri ne ‘on ma‘piag rua, 
ka kalde ta kiakia se‘ea. 181. Ma hamua rua ‘i ne a‘fatama se kalde ia toom,* 182. ma 
tria a‘hde se ma se faeag ne ‘orta ma‘piag he ta ‘ea seirta. 183. Ma tria ne.hot se ma 
se sisi se ‘dv ta Op sio se ‘oria mo ri ta, 184. ka kalde ta ‘o‘o‘or se ‘dv ta. 185. Ma ta 
iria sus se‘ kalde ta, 186. ka ta irta ho‘ag ‘av ta ma ‘tim'ak sio se deav hi ta. 187. Ma 
fa ta ne fiitfiit se ma ‘on ‘av ta, 188. ka ta a‘fat ka mou, 189. ma ta ia ‘ea se ‘on sasig 
rua, 190. ‘ Fa rua, ‘dna ta‘ ti‘ut tde ‘e ‘oto ‘dv ta. 191. Ka ‘auar dr‘ak ne ia‘ tese?” 

192. Ma ta fa rua ‘ea, “ ‘I‘oro, ko ‘is leum la tau ‘s‘or.” 

193. Ma Moeatiktth ne pae'ak a‘mou so ma ta se vak ta ma ‘ea se fa rua, 194. 
‘* Mata‘ lelei, ko ta‘ tt’ paut te‘ts.” 

195. Ma fa ta fiit ‘on ‘dv ta ka makmak ‘en.* 196. Ma fa rua a‘fat se mak ‘on 
fa ta, 197. ma iria ‘inea‘ta ne té ttiut ta ‘oria sasiag he ta futsa—‘eake t‘e. 198. Ka 
‘oris vak ta takiirmemeana, 199. ma iria ‘io, ka ‘oris vak ta ‘el pau la l6, 200. ka 
Moeatiktik kal toak ra ‘e fit ne ‘on ‘alol he ta; 201. ma fa rua ag ke la ti‘ak téaria la 
fa ta la figalelet ma ta‘ea, 202. ko irts la noné ka la raksa‘ kepoi ka vak talalé. 203. 
Ka fa mea‘mea‘ ta ‘eag ke se fa rua, 204. “ ‘Auar se ruerue; 205. pie ‘auar la mou, 
206. ko ‘dna ta‘ airet te‘is gou futia ‘i.’’* 

207. Ma Moeatikttk fit ma fit ma,* 208. ma fa mafua rua ‘to ka ‘oris vak ta ‘el 
paula mamas. 209. Ma kat roa ra, ka hanuet no‘ se‘, 210. ma ‘oris vak ta mamas so 
ma se mua ne vi ne ‘oris ma‘piag rua. 211. Ma iris pi sio, 212. ma fa ta leuof la 
asia ‘on hamua he rua, 213. ka hamua he rua ‘t ke pae'ak vahia ‘e mah ne au he ta ‘e 
hanue ta ‘on la no‘oga,* 214. ma fa ta kat rde va se iria. 215. Ma tris la‘ takas‘ak 
se hanue ta, 216. ka tris rée se ke fa ‘esea, ka ke le Tupua‘rosi. 217. Ka hanuet ne 
no‘ sc‘ ‘t ke Toga. 218. Ma fa fol ‘i faefieag ma le Tupua‘rosi, 219. kale Tupua‘ross 
kat ‘inea ra ne sei as ‘on fahal* ta. 220. Matdéta‘ea se fa folu, 221. ‘‘ ‘Aus la la‘amus 
se ‘omus ri ta; 222. ka noné ka ‘e mijarani, ma ta ‘aus leum la ‘is la manea‘, 223. 
ka gou la ré ‘es kouet.” 

224. Ma fa folu la‘, ma néné ma mijaran se‘, ma ta iris leuof se hanua ‘on fa ta 
(le Tupua‘rost). 225. Ma td iris fiefaeag ma le Tupua‘rost, 226. ma ta le Tupua‘rost 
‘ea se fa hal ta, 227. ‘‘‘Au la néndamus ‘e te‘is, ka gou la la‘ la ré ‘es Roue.” 

228. Ma le Tupua‘rosi hot se ma se sisi, ma iu se‘ ia fu'fu‘ he; 229. ma ta ta 
leuag se faua ne ri ta, 230. ma ta ta 6p‘akiag ta se filo‘ ‘on Moeamotua’. 231. Ma ta 
fa rua ‘ea, ‘‘ Moeamotua‘, ‘ae ‘io se té het ta‘a la vilien se ‘ou filo‘u.” 

232. Ma Tupua'‘rosi ‘inea se‘ ke fa ta ‘on asa Moeamotua’. 

233. Ma ta ia a‘lamlam se‘ ia; 234. ma non6 ma ta ia tukuag ia se ver ‘on 
Moealagén, 235. ma ta fa rua ‘ea, ‘‘ Moealagén, ‘ana té he ta ta‘a la viltena se ‘ou 
filo‘u.” 


236. Ma ta ia a‘lamlam se‘ ia, ka ia ‘inea vahia ke fa ta ‘on asa Moealagon. 
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237. Ma nond, ma ta ia tuk hoi‘ak sio ia se filo‘ ‘on faat ne tore. 238. Ma ta fa 
vua ‘ea, ‘ Moeatikith, ‘dna té he ta ta‘a la vilien se ‘ou filo‘u.”’ 

239. Ma ta ta ‘inea se‘ ke fa ta ‘on asa Moeatiktik. 

240. Ma ta ta leu hoi‘ak se ma se rere ma la‘ pauen, 241. ka ia ‘inea vahia as ‘on 
fa folu. 242. Ma ta ia iu hor'ak se‘ la famorit, 243. ma ta ia leuag se kohea, ma fah 
se’ koue ta ; 244. ma nono ma ta ia lifo' se‘ ; 245. ma ta ndnd ma koue ta mamoas se‘ 
240. ma ta le Tupua‘rosi hue‘ se‘, ma iris ré‘ia ‘oris ‘a té ta. 247. Ka le Tupua‘rosi 
‘ea sé fa fol ‘t, 248. ‘‘ ‘Aula la‘amus, ka noné ka ‘e te‘ag ma ta ‘aus leum la ‘is la manea‘ 
hos‘ak.”” 

249. Ma ta fa hal ta ‘ea, “ Noa‘ia, ma lelei.” 

250. Ma fa hal ta la‘aris, ka le Tupua‘rosi leuag se fuifui jiil ta ma ‘eag sin, 
251. ‘ ‘Au la noh ma matimata‘ ; 252. ka nono ka ‘au la rae se irisa, ma ‘au la he‘ ak 
‘orts asa, 253. la goula‘inea neirisleumea. 254. Ma‘aulahe‘ak tape’ : Moeamotua‘ ! 
Moealagin! Moeatiktik! ma gou la ‘inea ne iris ‘el‘ia.” 

255. Ma non6 ma hele‘uag se teranit ne iris la la‘o e, 256. ma fa fol ‘i ne la‘la‘ ma 
‘eleaf ma se ri ‘o le Tupua'ros ta. 257. Ma fuifui jul ta ne rae se ma se fa hal ta, 
258. ma iris ne fer se ma, 259. ma jiil he‘dk ‘‘ Moeamotua‘,”’ ka jiil he‘ak “‘ Moealagon,” 
ka jiil he‘ak “‘ Moeatiktik.’’* 

260. Mane le Tupua‘rosi ne a‘faiama se fuifui ta fer ka he‘he'ak la‘ma as ‘on fa 
folu ; 261. ma ta le Tupua‘rosi ‘on joniag* la mo‘oan. 

262. Ma fa fol ‘t leuof, ka ta kat pua ra. 263. Ka le Tupua‘rosi iu se‘ ia moa 
rauraut, ma seksekean ‘e ‘on mo vita. 264. Ma ta fa fol ‘i nond, ka ta kat pua ra, ma 
ag ke la ho‘terts. 

265. Mane mijaran se ma, ka le Tupua‘rosi ‘esa leuof se ri ‘on fa folu, ma ‘ea, 
266. “‘ Gou tartar ‘e asa, ka ‘aus kat leuofu?’’* 

267. Ma ta fa hal ta ‘ea, “ ‘Amis leuof, ka ‘ade kat pua ra.” 

268. Ma le Tupua‘rosi ‘ea, ““ Ma ‘au la leuof ‘e ka.” 

269. Ma ta fa folu ‘ea, “ Lelet.” 

270. Mane mijaran se ma, ma iris la‘. 271. Ma tris ne la‘la‘ ma kanaf ma, ka 
fusfut jul ta fer se ma, ma te‘is ‘ohd ma se as ‘on fa folu. 272. Male Tupua‘rosi ne 
a‘faiama se juli, ‘oris he‘he'ak ne as ‘on fa hal ta, ma té ia ‘on mo‘oag.* 273. Ma fa 
hal ta leuof, ka fa ta kat puapua ra. 274. Ma ta iris nénd, ka le Tupua‘rosi kat 
leuleum va. 275. Ma ta iris ‘oris ho‘iag se ‘oris hanue ta. 

276. Ma iris ne leuof ma se hune‘el ta se fuifui ta fer ma ‘oh‘ohd'ak ‘oris asa. 
277. Ma ta Moeamotua‘ ‘ea se fuifui jiil ta, 278. “ ‘Au la toh ma ‘e ‘i ‘omus ‘oh‘ohd‘ ak 
ne ‘otomis asa. 279. ‘Au la fer ma he‘oa ‘omus asa, 280. ka td‘ea ‘e he‘ ne ‘otomis 
asa. 

281. Ma fa hal ta ne la‘ ma ha‘uof ma se ‘oris hanue ta, 282. ka le Tupua‘rosi 
tauofua, ma ‘ea, 283. “‘ Ka ‘au kat leuofu* : 284. tes ta popoto e ‘aus* ‘ei ?” 

285. Ma fa hal ta ‘ea, 286. “‘ ‘Amis kota ma ho'im ‘e ‘ou hanue ta, 287. ka ‘amis 
hat rade ra se ‘dea.”’ 

288. Ma le Tupua'rosi ‘ea, ‘‘ Ma ‘au se fek, ka ‘au la leu hot‘akiof ‘e ka, 289. ka 
gou la tar airea ‘aus la ré ‘es fekeit.” 

290. Ma fa hdl ta ‘ea, “‘ Ma lelei.” 

291. Mane mijaran se ma, ka Moeamotua‘ ‘ea se ‘on sasiag he rua, 292. “ Leua 
la la‘as, ko fa rua, ka ‘ana le Tupua‘rosi kota la p6 raksa‘ ‘e ‘1, 293. ‘inea ne tei* av 
het ne ta stkome ‘is.”’ 

294. Ma fa folu ne la‘la‘ ma kanaf ma se ri ‘on fa ta, 295. ka fuifus jil ta ne rae 
se ma fa hal ta, 296. ma fer ka tokarisa ‘e he‘ ne as ‘on fa hal ta, 297. ka he‘oa ke as 
‘on‘orist. 298. Ma le Tupua‘rosi kat ‘inea ra ke fa hal ta ‘el‘ia. 299. Ma ia ne pie 
saunoa ‘e ‘on lag ri ta, ma ia ferehit ma ‘e la‘ ta ha‘umea, 300. ma ‘inea ne ia la jon 
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se tet,—fa hal ta rae vahia ia. 301. Ma ta ag ke laiala vala‘ se‘ ke la la‘an la ré ‘eris 
kouet. 302. Ma le Tupua‘rost ré se‘ koue ta, 303. ma nond ma mamoas se‘, ma ta 
ia hue‘ se‘ ma ho‘am, 304. ma ta irts ré‘ta ‘orts ‘a té ta. 

305. Ma iris ‘a‘a té ma vah se‘, 306. ma kota le Tupua‘rosi ‘ea se fa folu, la ‘e 
ka ma tris la leum la tris la ré ‘oris hagotat. 307. Ma ta fa fol ‘1 ‘ea, “ Lelet.” 

308. Ma iris la‘ se ‘oris hanue ta, 309. ma tris mos, ma ka se‘, ma ta iris leuof, 
310. ka le Tupua‘rosi 6s ‘oris vao ma tatiat‘ia. 311. Ma iris faefieag ma maf ta rue 
tukuof ma, ka le Tupua‘rosi ‘ea, ‘‘ Tae, av lelet het la pii‘akia vao.” 

312. Ka ia ‘ea se fa hal ta, 313. “‘‘Au la mua, ka gou la réamo* ta ‘es koua, ma 
hota gou fakmuriof.” 

314. Ma fa folu hoa‘kia vao ta ma la‘aris, 315. ka le Tupua‘ross ré se ma koue 
ta ma vah, ma ia leuof ma se hune‘el ta, 316. ka maf ta ‘el‘el‘ia. 317. Ma ia ne piof 
ma se sasi, 318. ma ta ia iu se‘ ia ta‘ tt‘ut, 319. ma ta ta leu roaf ma se vao ta ; 320. 
ma fa folu ne rée ma se ia‘ ti‘ ta, ‘on leugame, 321. ma iris ne tOag ‘esea se ma, 322. 
“ O! ta‘ ti‘ut ta‘a,” 323. ma iris ne ‘ofiof ma ie ta se lag vao ta, 324. ma te ta ne tau 
so ma se vao ta, 325. ma vao ta uf, 326. ma te‘ ta sat. 

327. Ma fa folu fi ma a‘a‘faliag, ma ta ag ke la fo‘aris. 328. Ka le Tupua‘ross 
uf se’ vao ta, 329. ma ta joniag se té sousout, 330. ma td ta iu se‘ 1a famorit ; 331. 
ma ta ia ‘io, ka fa folu fo'amea ; 332. ma ta ia faktauof iris se hune‘el ta, ma ‘ua‘ua‘akia 
fa hal ta. 333. Ma ta fa folu ag ke la foar'ta i‘et ne uf ‘oris vao ta. 334. Male 
Tupua‘rosi ‘ea, “‘ Ho‘am ke vao ta la ‘is ‘asakia, la ‘e ka ma kota ‘is pi‘ak hor‘ak.” 

335. Ma tae iris tolem vao ta, 336. ma af‘ak sto, 337. ka ta mamia tris, 338. ma 
mamasan iris ; 339. ma kota le Tupua‘ross hu‘em ‘eris koue ta, ma ré‘ta ‘oris ‘a té ta. 

340. Ma iris més, ma mijaran se ma, ma kota tris ‘asakia ‘oris vao ta, 341. kale 
Tupua‘rosi osia la ré‘ia ‘eris koue ta. 342. Mane maf ta réag ‘el‘el ma, 343. ma fa 
foluw hoa‘kia ‘oris vao ta la tukua, 344. ka le Tupua‘ross réré‘ta ‘erts koue ta. 345. 
Ma fa folu leuof ma tuk sio ‘oris vao ta, 346. ma ta iris dss ma mou se‘, 347. ma ta 
iris fia ma matmata‘ua. 

348. Ka le Tupua‘rosi ke a‘hae la ia la ré hoi‘ak ‘on ros he ta ; 349. ma ta ne ré 
sal'ak se ma koue ta ma vah, ma ta ia piiof se hune‘el ta, 350. ma ta ta iu hot‘ak se‘ ta, 
ma ré se‘ ia 1'e, 351. ma ta ia leuof se lag vao ta. 352. Ma fa folu ne ferehit se ma 
‘e ta’ rauraut ‘e lag vao ta ; 353. ma iris ne ‘ofiof ma te‘ ta se rek ta, 354. ma te‘ ta ne 
tau so ma se vao ta ma uf, 355. ka td ‘on la‘oag. 356. Ma ta ag ke la fa fol ‘1 la ko‘ta 
‘oris vao ta la fo‘aris. 

357. Ma tris ne la‘la‘ ma ‘eleaf ma se hune‘el ta, 358. ka le Tupua‘rosi ‘esa la 
pi sio se irisa ma ‘ua‘ua‘akia iris, 359. ma te‘ ‘ea‘eakia, 360. “ ‘Au noa‘ta ‘e hagota ! 
361. Ka ‘aus p6 mo ta té la ‘i‘inta ‘es koue ta?” 

362. Ma fa hal ta ‘ea, “ ‘Amis kat p6 ra mo ta té ‘esea. 363. ‘Otom vao ta ne 
kepot ma kat mou,* 364. ka i‘et ne leuleuag ‘e asa leu hoi‘akiag, 365. ma vao ta ne 
tiantian se ma se rek ta.” 

366. Ma le Tupua‘rosi ‘ea, ‘‘ Leum ke ‘aus la mamia ‘au, 367. la gou hu‘ea koue 
ta la ‘a ‘es té. 368. Ka ‘au faidk se‘ea.” 

369. Ma tae iris ne mam se ma iris, ma kota iris ‘a té. 370. Ma ‘oris ‘a té ta 
vah se ma, 371. ma fa folu la‘aris la ‘asakia vao ta, 372. ka le Tupua‘ross la‘an la ré 
‘eris téla ‘a. 373. Ma fa folu ‘as‘asakia vao ta, 374. ka le Moeatiktiks ‘ea, 375. “ Fa 
rua! gou a‘hée, ‘e ka ‘auar la ‘e is ‘gird rua, ka gou la ‘e rek ta ; 376. ka nond ka te’ 
ta la sifde hoi‘akiag ‘e ka se ‘os hagoat ta, 377. ma gou a‘hde ia te‘ ma ‘en rani.’"* 

378. Ma fa rua ‘ea, ‘I! ‘ts, ko fa tet, ‘is ré a‘ruagea, 379. ka ie ta ré mane‘ak 
ma kikia ‘os hagoat ta; 380. ka ‘is ne haghagoat ‘e pa ‘a t‘e, 381. ma tet garuea ma 
ke sai. 382. Fitag se tese?” 
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383. Ma fa fol ‘t a'hae leles la iris la na ‘oris vahia ‘e ka, la te‘ ta la iris la po,* 
la ‘t‘tnta ‘eris koue ta, 384. ka td‘ea tris ‘e hagoat ma tuk ek‘aki. 

385. Ma tae le Tupua‘rosi pium ‘e ufa, 386. ma tris manmanea’ ma hanua pog, 
387. ma iris més, ma mijaran se‘, 388. ma tris ‘4 mah se‘, ma le Tupua'rosi ‘ea, 389. 
“ ‘Au la nond ma, ka maf ta lelei ‘e pu, ma ‘au pa* ; 390. ka gou la lifo' ‘es koue ta, 
ma kota gou fakmuriof” 

391. Ma fa folu nond ma maf ta ‘el‘eleaf, 392. ma kota iris pi‘akta ‘oris vao ta. 
393- Ma tris ne réré ma mou se ma, 394. ka le Tupua'‘rosi ne lifo’ se ma koue ta, 395. 
mane piof ma se hune‘el ta, 396. ma iu se ma ta t'e, 397. mane leu la‘oaf ma se vao ta. 
398. Ma fa folu ne rdeaf ma, 399. ka fa rua ‘e ‘gira rua ‘ohdafua se Moeatiktik la 
mata‘ua, ko te‘ ta ta‘ag. 400. Ma Moeatiktik ne jopuof ma se rek ta, 401. ka te‘ ta la 
sirten ‘eta, 402. ma fata huhur kapuof se ie‘ ta, ma po, 403. mata sasap so ma ma mou, 
404. ma fa rua ne ‘ofima, ma tris hatsasapoag so ma, 405. ma te‘ ta kat po ra la rue. 
406. Ma iris ne ja'ak ma te‘ ta al se‘, 407. ma iris halea‘ak se ma se fa‘tt e vakvak ‘o 
le Tupua‘rds ta, 408. ma ‘on saga arar ‘e fatfat ‘on ie’ ta. 409. Ma tris ‘inea vahia 
ke le Tupua'rost te‘is a‘mou manmane‘aksa ‘oris hagoat ta. 

410. Ma fa fol ‘t fo'af se ufa, 411. ka ta kat al se‘ va; 412. ‘tinea ne tet le 
Tupua'rost,—413. koua lifo'it ‘esea ta ‘e kohea, 414. ka fa ta kat puapua ra. 415. 
Ma iris ‘inea‘ta ne ta ater ta irts al’adk sio. 416. Ma ta ag ke la iris la nohoaris ke la 
‘on‘oris hanue ta. 


417. Ma ta'ma ‘te. 


NoTEs 

30. Cf. G. IV.16.7. 

48. Cf. G. 1.35.7 (6), and I.29.3 (c). 

53. Taktakat (from takai, to wind or coil) is an old word for clothes. The words 
used now are ha‘u and fails. 

56. Cf. G. I1I.32.3-5. 

98. Cf. G. IV.1.6 (8). 

119. For réag. Cf. G. 1.35.7 (c). 

11g. (‘ele.) Cf. G. IV.24.5. 

130. Cf. G. 1V.16.4. 

136. Cf. G. III.32.y. 

141 and 142. Cf. G. IV.17.6-8. 

147. This fatke is the “ narrow version ” of fatka, a colloquial inaccurate back- 
formation from faiak, the incomplete phase of fataki (to be tired). Cf. pars. 1, 14 
and 15 in the Grammatical Notes (Volume VIII, No. 1, pages 104-8). 

161. Cf. G. IV.1.6 (8). 

171. For ‘t‘orot. Cf. G. III.17.3 (a) and III.20. 

181. Cf. G. IV.22.1 (5). 

195. Cf. G. IV.24.7. 

206. Cf. G. 1.28.22 (c) and 14 (a). 

213. Cf. G. IV.23.8 (a). 

21g. Cf. G. 1.7.3 (a). 

259. For jtl (three times), cf. G. 1.5.1. 


261. Cf. G. IV.rr. 

266. Cf. G. III.13.1 (e), end, and IV.18.15 (6). 
272. Cf. G. IV.11. 

283. Cf. G. IV.18.15 (8). 

284. Cf. G. IV.1.1 (6). 

293. Cf. G. IV.23.16 (a). 
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313. Cf. G. 1.35.7 (0). 

303. Cf. G. 1V.19.10. 

377. Cf. G. 1.31.4 and 1V.24.3 (6). 
303. Cf. G. IV.1.6 (0). 

389. Cf. G. IV.13.1. 


MAFI AND LU 


1. There were two sisters, the older of whom was named L#. (The name of 
the younger sister is not known.) 2. Now the place where these sisters lived was up 
here on the surface [of the earth]; 3. but there was a region down below named 
Tonga, 4. in which there dwelt a married couple and their son, whose name was 
Map. 5. This lad, however, used to spend his leisure time up above; 6. and it is 
said that the place where his home was, down below, was a region to which strangers 
were not admitted,* 7. and in which were many forbidden and perilous things. 

8. After a while Mafi and La (the girl who lived up above) were married, 
g. and they had a baby boy to whom they gave the name of Moeamotu‘a. 10. By 
and by they had another son, whom they called Moealagoni. 11. And then, as 
time went on, L% became pregnant for the third time ; 12. and one day, as she was 
going to uncover their fire-hole in the kitchen, her child was prematurely born and 
fell [to the ground with] a [considerable] quantity of blood.* 

13. Now there was a woman living in the sky, who caught sight of the blood 
which had fallen from La@. 14. So she came down from the sky to take it away. 
15. On reaching the spot, however, she found a ve‘a chirping and nodding its head* ; 
16. and [just] at that [moment] a shower of rain fell and washed away [some of] 
the blood. 17. Thereupon Marikilagi (the woman who had come down from the 
sky) and the ve‘a carried off the [remaining clot of] blood, 18. and found that the 
child which the blood concealed was living.* 19. And so they proceeded to rear 
the child, 20. to whom they gave the name of Moeatiktiki. 21. It was a boy. 

22. When Moeattkiikt had grown to be quite big, [one day] Marikilagi said to 
him, 23. ‘‘ You go across towards the kitchen that you can see over yonder,* 24. for 
your mother is about to go there to uncover the fire-hole. 25. So you watch 26. 
while she uncovers it, and, as soon as the food appears, 27. run forward and make a 
grab at it, 28. and take a bit for yourself, and then run back to me.” 

29. So off went Moeaitktiki, and stood there waiting. 30. Before long, [he saw] 
La@ coming towards the kitchen to uncover the fire-hole. 31. He watched and 
watched, and, the moment the food appeared, 32. he ran forward, made a grab, 
and got a piece of it, and then ran [back] home. 

33. After a while his foster-mother told him one day that his father was going 
to lie in wait to catch him. 34. She said, “ You go across to the place where you 
waited last time,* 35. for your mother is about to go to uncover [the] fire-hole, 36. 
and your father is hiding among the bushes to catch you.” 

37. When Moeatiktiki got there, it was not long before his mother went across 
to the kitchen to uncover the fire-hole. 38. Moeatiktikt looked, and immediately 
the food appeared he ran forward to snatch a bit for himself. 39. At the same 
moment, however, his father came dashing out of the scrub and took hold of him, 
40. and the child was startled to find himself in the grip of his father. 

41. “ Whose child are you ?”’ demanded the father. 

42. ‘‘I am your child,” said the boy. 

43. ‘“ How does it come about that you are my child ?”’ asked the man. 
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44. “A long time ago,” replied the boy, ‘“‘my mother came one day to this 
kitchen to uncover [the] fire-hole, 45. and 1 was prematurely born.* 46. And 
[the woman who is now] my foster-mother looked down from the sky and [saw that] 
{ was alive, 47. and so she came [down] and carried me off and reared me.” 

48. When the couple heard what their child said, they burst out crying. 49. 
They then took their child to their own home, 50. and gathered the people of the 
place together, and prepared food, and killed pigs, and feasted with him. 

51. After a while Moeatiktiki asked his two brothers* one day whether they 
knew where their father was in the habit of gardening. 52. To which they replied 
that they did not know. 53. So, one night, Moeatiktiki connected himself to his 
father’s clothes; 54. and after they had all slept, and daylight was approaching, 
the father got up to go out to his garden ; 55. but, as soon as he got up, his son awoke. 
56. “ You bad, naughty boy,*”’ said Maj. 

57. He then released himself from his child, and went inland.* 58. In the 
meantime Moeatiktitki pretended to be asleep, 59. and his father thought that he was 
really asleep. 60. But, when Mafi had gone, Moeatiktiki got up and followed after 
him. 61. Keeping his eyes on him, 62. presently he noticed that he came to a huge 
stone, 63. which he raised and then crept in under it. 64. So the lad marked the 
stone and then returned. 

65. He then waited until it was daylight, 66. when he proceeded to the spot 
that he had marked, 67. and, coming to the big stone, 68. he raised it a little, 69. 
and there he saw his father gardening down below,* the means of descent being a 
Malay-apple tree. 70. So the lad climbed [part way] down the tree, 71. and then, 
picking a Malay-apple, 72. he made [a mark] in it [like] the bite of a bird, 73. and 
threw it hard at his father and hit him, 74. and his father fell unconscious. 75. 
After a while, when the man began to come round, 76. he looked, and lo and behold 
it was only a Malay-apple [that had struck him]. 77. He picked it up, had a look 
at it, and saw that it was bird-pecked. 78. And so he just went on gardening. 

79. Moeatiktiki, however, kept looking at his father, and presently he picked 
another Malay-apple, 80. and bit it, and threw it at his father ; 81. and the moment 
it struck him, 82. he fell unconscious once again. 83. He lay [like that] for some 
time, and when he began to feel better 84. he picked up the Malay-apple and had a 
look at it, and [there was a mark on it which was obviously] the bite of a human 
being. 85. So he looked up, and there he saw his son sitting in a fork of the tree. 
86. “‘ Boy,” he said, 87. “‘ you are very naughty. Come down at once!” 

88. So Moeatiktiki climbed down and went over to his father. 89. Now, not 
far away from them was standing his father’s digging-stick. 90. And Moeatiktike 
noticed that, as his father was weeding, he kept on getting nearer and nearer to the 
digging-stick. 91. Presently it occurred to the lad that perhaps his father had some 
evil intentions towards him ; 92. and so he withdrew to a [safe] distance. 

93. So, when Mafi saw that he was unable to do anything to his son, 94. he sent 
him to cut down a bunch of bananas for them to cook and eat. 95. But, when 
Moeatiktikt went to cut down the bananas, 96. he found that the banana plant was 
guarded by a kalde,—a khalde of tremendous size.* 97. And he thought to himself 
that, unless he acted quickly and injured the kalde in some way, 98. the bird would 
kill him. 99. So he picked up a thick stick, and threw it at the bird, roo. hitting 
and breaking one of its wings, whereupon the bird fell [to the ground]. rox. The 
lad then picked up another heavy stick, and had another shot [at the bird], 102. with 
the result that its other wing was broken. 103. He thereupon went up [to the tree], 
cut down the bunch of bananas, thrust the end of a stick into it, 104. and put [the 
stick] across his shoulder, with the bird suspended in front [and the bananas behind]. 
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105. His father was waiting, and presently his son came, carrying the bananas 
and the kalde. 106. “ Boy,” exclaimed the man, ‘“‘ who told you to injure the keeper 
of my garden? 107. You are very naughty. 108. Come and get our meal ready.” 

tog. ‘‘ Unfortunately we haven’t any fire,’’* said Moeatikithi. 

110. To this his father replied, 111. ‘‘ You go to your old grand-parents* and 
bring me a fire-stick.”’ 

112. So the boy went off to his grand-parents’ house, and asked them to be kind 
enough to let him have a fire-stick. 113. The old man thereupon broke off a piece 
of burning stick and gave it to the boy. 114. When the boy got outside, however, 
he dipped it in water, and then went back to his grand-parents. 115. “‘ What’s the 
matter, boy ? ” asked the old couple. 

116. “ The stick has gone out,” said Moeaiikitkt; “‘so please let me have 
another one.” 

117. So the old couple gave him another fire-stick. 118. The boy carried it 
off, and presently he put it out, and again returned and asked for another. 119. This 
time the old man said, “‘ Come along and I will challenge you to a contest. 120. If 
you succeed, you may have some fire; 121. but if you fail, then you are not to have 
any. 

122. ‘‘ All right,” said the boy. 

123. So the grandfather went outside at once, and took hold of Moeattktikt, 
and tossed him up into the air so high that he could hardly be seen ; 124. but when 
he fell, he landed on his feet. 

125. Next, Moeatiktiki took hold of his grand-father, and tossed him up into the 
air, 126. almost out of sight, but when the old man came down he fell down flat. 
127. The old man then said, 128. ‘‘ Come along and take the whole burning log.”’ 

129. So the boy went into the house, put the whole log on his shoulder, and then 
went [back] to his father. 130. Mafi was waiting, and presently his son [appeared] 
carrying the whole burning log. 131. “‘ Good gracious, my boy!” he said; “I 
guess that you have done some mischief to my old parents, haven’t you ? ” 

132. ‘‘ Not at all,” replied the boy. 

133. ‘ Then bring the fire-stick and let us prepare our meal,” said his father. 

134. So they prepared the food for cooking, put it into the fire-hole, and covered 
it over, and then the man said to his son, 135. ‘“‘ Go now, my boy, and pull up a kava 
plant and bring it here.” 

136. Now the man’s kava plant was guarded by gigantic bull-ants. 137. And 
when the lad reached the kava plant, he found two bull-ants standing near it (enormous 
ones they were), 138. and he did not know how he could manage to pull the plant up. 
139. So he decided on a plan 140. by which he might succeed in doing it: 141. he 
proceeded to run round and round and round the kava plant without stopping ; 
142. and the two ants ran round and round and round in the same manner. 143. 
This the lad kept on doing until the ants were tired out, 144. whereupon he sprang 
right into the middle of the plant, 145. grasped the centre-stem tightly, 146. pulled 
it right up, 147. and carried it off, leaving the two ants panting with exhaustion. 

148. His father was waiting, and presently the boy appeared carrying the kava 
plant. 149. ‘ Good gracious, my boy!” said the father; 150. “I guess that you 
have done some mischief to my pets, haven’t you ? ” 

151. “‘ Not at all,” said the boy. 

152. So they uncovered the food in the fire-hole, 153. ate their food, 154. and 
drank their kava, 155. whereupon M@fi said to his son, 156. ‘‘ Let us be going along 
now, for evening is coming on, so let us leave off gardening.” 
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157. So they got up to go, but [first] Moeatiktiki ran off to the house where 
his grandparents lived, 158. and said to the two old people, 159. ‘‘ One of these days, 
when you hear the cry of the kalde, 160. you watch, 161. for I shail be letting a 
fish-hook down to you ; 162. and you are to hook it into the banyan tree in front of 
your house, 163. and then I will haul you up to the surface.” 

164. “ All right,” said the old people; 165. ‘“‘ good-bye! and we will wait for 
you to let down your fish-hook.” 

100. So Mafi and Mocatikttki* re-ascended to their home on the surface [of the 
ground]. 167. By and by the three lads (Mocatiktiki, Moealagoni and Moeamotu‘a) 
went, one day, to fish for sharks. 168. And as they fished, whenever one of them 
hooked a fish and began pulling it in, 169. before it came into sight he would say to 
the other two, 170. ‘‘ Do you know what kind of a fish this is that is caught on my 
hook, boys ? ”’ 

171. And then one of them would say, “ A shark, for we came to fish for sharks.” 

172. This they kept on doing. 173. As soon as ever one of them began to haul 
in a fish, he would ask the other two if they knew what kind of a fish it was. 

174. Now, the kalde at which Moeatiktiki had thrown a stick and broken its 
wings on the day when he and his father went gardening, he had hidden out of sight. 
175. And when he and his brothers went down to the sea to catch sharks,* 176. he 
concealed the kalde [in the canoe] and took it with him.* 177. After some time, when 
the other two were not noticing, 178. Moceatiktiki tied the kalde to his fish-hook and 
lowered it [into the sea]. 179. Down and down it went, straight to the front of his 
old grand-parents’ house in the country down below. 180. And as the hook 
approached the house, the kalde began to screech out. 181. The old couple, hearing 
the kalde call out, 182. at once remembered what their grandchild had said to them. 
183. So they went outside immediately, to [find] the hook dangling down in front of 
their house, 184. with the kalde tied to it. 185. So they released the bird, 186. and 
immediately took the hook and hitched it to the banyan tree. 187. The boy kept 
on giving tugs at the line,* 188. and when he felt that [the hook] was fast, 189. he 
said to his two brothers, 190. “ I say boys, there is a big fish on my hook : 191. what 
kind of a fish do you guess it is?” 

192. “‘ A shark,”’ they said, “‘ for we came to fish for sharks.” 

193. Moeatthktiki then sat tight in the canoe and said to the other two lads, 
194. ““ Keep a good look-out, for this is a very big fish.” 

195. The boy then pulled on to his line,* singing as he did so. 196. The other 
two, on hearing his song, 197. realized that it was something else that their young 
brother was hauling in, nota fish. 198. In the meantime* their canoe began spinning 
round, 199. and the two elder brothers saw that it was just on the point of foundering. 
200. Moeatiktiki, however, would not stop pulling his line; 201. so they began to 
entreat him to give it up, 202. saying that, if they kept going as they were, the canoe 
would sink and they would perish.* 203. But the youngest boy merely said to them : 
204. “‘ Don’t be alarmed! 205. sit tight, 206. for it is a real fish that I am pulling 
up. 

; 207. So Moeatiktiki kept on pulling, 208. and presently the two older lads 
looked and saw that their canoe was almost aground. 209. And before long, land 
appeared above the surface, 210. and their canoe was aground right in front of their 
grand-parents’ house. 211. So they got out, 212. and Moeatikttki* went in to 
see his aged grandparents. 213. The old folk, however, had been carried away by 
the force of current just as the land was on the point of emerging [above the surface], 
214. and so the boy did not find them. 215. They then walked everywhere round 
about the place, 216. but they found only one man, who turned out to be [a person 
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named] 7 #pua‘rost, 217. while this land which had come up to the surface was none 
other than Tonga.* 218. So the three lads began talking with 7upma‘rosi ; 219. 
but Tupua‘voss did not know their names. 220. He then said to them, 221. “ You 
go to your house, 222. and in the morning come along and let us enjoy ourselves. 
223. 1 will prepare some food.” 

224. So the three lads went away, and next morning they went along to the home 
of their new acquaintance.* 225. They chatted with him, 226. and presently he 
said to them, 227. ‘““ You stay here, while I go and get the food ready.” 

228. With that, Tupua‘vost went outside, and changed himself into a spider. 
229. He then crawled up* to the ridge of the roof, 230. and let himself down by a 
thread towards Mocamotu‘a’s head. 231. Seeing the spider, the other two lads 
called out,* ‘‘ Moeamotu‘a! look at the little thing there—just about to fall on to 
your head.” 

232. Tupua‘rost then knew that the lad’s name was Moeamotu‘a. 

233. He then drew himself up [again] to the ridge-pole. 234. After a while he 
let himself down just above Moealagont ; 235. whereupon the other two exclaimed, 
‘“‘ Moealagont! the little creature is there by you now—just about to fall on to your 
head.” 

236. He then drew himself up again, having found out that this lad’s name was 
Moealagont. 

237. After a while he let himself down again, towards the head of the remaining 
boy ; 238. whereupon the other two exclaimed, “ Moeatiktikt ! the little creature is 
there by you now—just about to fall on to your head.” 

239. And thus Tupua‘rost got to know that his name was Moeaitkishs. 

240. He then moved up again [to the ridge-pole], and went right away, 241. 
having learnt the names of the three lads. 242. He then changed himself back again 
into a man, 243. and went off to the kitchen, and lit up the oven, 244. and then, 
after a while, covered it over, 245. and finally, when the food was done, 246. he 
uncovered it, and they had their meal. 247. As soon as it was over,* Tupua‘rosi 
said to the three lads, 248. ‘‘ Good-bye !* and come back on the day after to-morrow, 
and let us enjoy ourselves again.” 

249. ‘‘ Thank you,” said the boys, ‘‘ we will.” 

250. But, when the boys had gone, Tupua‘rosi went along to the flock of plovers 
{on the beach], and said to them, 251. “ You stay and keep watch. 252. And when 
you catch sight of them, you call out their names, 253. so that I may know that they 
have come. 254. Call out like this: ‘ Moeamotu‘a! Moealagoni! Moeattktiki!’ 
and I shall know that they are near.” 

255. When the day arrived on which the three boys were to go [to Tupua‘rost’s], 
256. they walked on and on until they were getting near the house, 257. and, as soon 
as the plovers caught sight of the boys, 258. up they flew, 259. some calling out 
“* Moeamotu‘a,” some calling out “‘ Moealagoni,” and some calling out “‘ Moeatiktiki.” 

260. As soon as Tupua‘rosi heard the birds fly [up] and call out the boys’ names, 
261. he ran off to hide. 

262. Presently the boys arrived [at the house], but there was no one there, 

263. Tupua‘rosi having changed himself into a huge rooster, which was now strutting 
about in front of the house. 264. The boys waited, but there was no one about, so 
finally they went back [home]. 

265. As soon as it was morning, lo and behold Tupua‘ross turned up at the boys’ 

house, and said, 266. ‘‘ I waited yesterday, but you didn’t come, did you ? ” 
267. To which the boys replied, ‘‘ We went [to your house], but you were not 
there.” 
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268. ‘‘ Then come to-morrow,” said Tupua‘rosi. 

269. “‘ Right you are,” said the three boys. 

270. As soon as it was morning they went off. 271. On they went until they 
were in sight, when immediately the flock of plovers flew up and began shrieking out 
the names of the three boys. 272. As soon as Tupua‘rost heard the plovers calling 
out the boys’ names, he hid himself. 273. Presently the boys arrived, but the man 
was nowhere about. 274. They waited for some time, but 7upua‘rosi did not come. 
275. So finally they turned to go home again. 

276. They went as far as the beach, when immediately the flock of birds flew up 
and began screeching out their names. 277. Upon this, Moeamoiu‘a said to them, 
278. “‘ To-day you must put an end to your practice of calling out our names. 279. 
In future, when you fly up you are to call out your own names,* 280. and give up 
calling out our names.” 

281. The boys then proceeded with their journey. But no sooner had they 
reached their destination, 282. than Tupua‘rosi arrived, and said, 283. “‘ You didn’t 
come: 284. what kept you back* to-day?” 

285. To which the boys replied, 286. “‘ We have only just returned from your 
place, 287. and we didn’t see you.” 

288. Tupua‘ros: then said, ““ Don’t be angry, but come again to-morrow, 289. 
and I will really wait for you [this time], and we shall have some refreshment* 
together.” 

290. “‘ All right,’’ said the boys. 

291. Assoon as it was morning, Moeamotu‘a said to his two brothers, 292. ‘‘ Come 
and let us be going, boys, and Tupua‘rosi will get into trouble to-day, at last, 293. 
after deceiving us for who knows how long.” 

294. So the three boys went on and on until they came within sight of the 
man’s house, 295. when the flock of plovers, catching sight of the boys, 296. flew 
[up] at once and, instead of calling out the names of the boys, 297. called out their 
own names. 298. Tupua'‘rost, therefore, did not know that the boys were near. 
299. He just sat heedlessly inside his house, and was startled to find that his guests* 
had arrived ; 300. but there was no possible way of escape,* [as] the boys had now 
found him. 301. So he got up to attend to the cooking of their food. 302. He 
put the food on to cook, 303. and by and by, when it was done, he took it up and 
brought it along, 304. and they [all sat down and] had their meal. 

305. When they had finished eating, 306. Tupua‘rost suggested to the three 
boys that they should come [again] on the following day to go out fishing together. 
307. ‘‘ Very well,” they said. 

308. So they went home [again], 309. and, after a night’s rest, they returned 
on the following day, 310. to find that* Tupua‘rosi had attended to the net and got 
itready. 311. They [sat and] talked until the tide began to go out, when Tupua‘ross 
said, ‘‘ There [now]! it is time to set the net.” 

312. He said, however, to the boys, 313. ‘‘ You go on ahead. I will stay and 
put some food on to cook, and then I will follow on.” 

314. The three boys then took the net and went off, 315. and, as soon as 
Tupua‘rost had finished putting the food on to cook, he went along to the beach, 
316. and, finding that the tide was getting quite low, 317. he walked down into 
the water, 318. changed himself into a big fish, 319. and swam straight for the net. 
320. The three boys, seeing the big fish coming [towards them], 321. cried out 
together, 322. ‘Oh! there’s a big fish there! ”’ 323. and immediately chased it 
into the middle of the net. 324. As soon, however, as the fish struck the net, 325. 
the net broke 326. and the fish escaped. 
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327. The three boys stood considering for a while, and then went ashore. 328. 
As for Tupua‘rosi, after breaking through the net, 329. he swam off to a distant 
place, 330. and then changed himself [back] into a man; 331. and, observing that 
the three boys had already come ashore, 332. he went and met them on the beach 
and greeted them. 333. The boys then proceeded to tell about the fish that had 
broken through their net. 334. ““ Never mind,’’* said Tupua‘rost, “ fetch the net 
and let us mend it, so that we may set it again to-morrow.” 


335. So they [went and] brought the net along, 336. and put it away, 337. and 
then washed themselves with fresh water, 338. and dried themselves. 339. 
Tupua‘rost then took their food out of the oven, and [they] had their meal. 


340. They then went to bed,* and first thing in the morning they repaired their 
net, 341. while Tupua‘rost got ready to attend to the cooking. 342. But, as soon 
as the tide was fairly low, 343. the three boys took their net to let it down, 344. while 
Tupua‘rosi attended to the cooking. 345. When the three boys had arrived [at 
the spot where they intended to fish], they let down their net ; 346. and when they 
had adjusted it, and it was [properly] fixed, 347. they stood and watched it. 

348. Tupua‘rosi, however, thought he would play his [old] trick again. 349. 
So, having hurriedly put the food on to cook, he went down to the beach, 350. and 
metamorphosed himself again, making himself into a fish, 351. and then swam out 
to the net. 352. The three boys, startled at seeing an immense fish on the inner 
side of the net, 353. chased it into the centre. 354. But as soon as the fish struck the 
net, the net broke, 355. and off went the fish. 356. The three boys then proceeded 
to gather up their net on to a stick for the purpose of going ashore. 

357. As they went on and drew near to the shore, 358. lo and behold, Tupua‘rosi 
came down and greeted them 359. with the words,* 360. “‘ Welcome back from 
fishing ! 361. Have you succeeded in getting anything to eat with our vegetables ? ”’ 

302. ‘We haven’t caught a thing,” replied the boys; 363. ‘our net was 
hardly fixed in position, 364. when the fish that came yesterday came again, 365. 
and the net was ripped right in the centre.” 

366. ‘‘ O well!” said Tupua‘rosi, “‘ come and rinse the salt water off yourselves, 
367. so that I may take up the food and we may have our meal. 368. You must be 
tired.”’ 

369. So as soon as they had rinsed themselves, they had their meal. 370. 
And, as soon as the meal was over, 371. the three boys went off to mend their net, 
372. while Tupua‘rost went [inland] to get some [more] food. 

373. As the three boys were mending their net, 374. Moeatiktiki said, 375. 
‘“‘ Boys! I suggest* that to-morrow you should [stand] at the two extremities of the 
net, while I [stand] at the centre. 376. And then, if the [big] fish comes along again 
and interrupts* our fishing, 377. I feel confident that his time will have come.” 

378. “ Yes,” replied his two brothers ; we have been out twice,* 379. and that 
fish continues to spoil our sport. 380. We keep going out fishing because we want 
some fish to eat, 381. and every time all that happens* is that a fish gets away. 
382. What is the reason?” 

383. So the three boys decided that on the following day they would do their 
utmost to catch the [big] fish to eat with their vegetables, 384. and not to go fishing 
and come back empty-handed again. 

385. [By and by], when Tupua‘rosi came back from the interior, 386. they 
amused themselves until nightfall, 387. and then went to bed. In the morning 
388. they had breakfast, and then Tupua‘rosi said, 389. “ Wait until the tide is 
suitable for going out [to fish], and then go. 390. I will put our food into the oven 
and cover it up, and then I will come out to you afterwards.” 
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391. So the three boys waited until the tide was going out, 392. and then they 
went and let down their net. 393. By the time they had it properly set and fixed, 
394. Tupua‘ross had covered the oven, 395. and thereupon he went down to the 
beach 396. and transformed himself into a fish, 397. and swam out to the net. 
398. As soon as the three boys caught sight of it, 399. the two boys [standing] at 
the two extremities shouted out to Moeatiktiki to look out, as the fish was there. 
400. Moeatiktski immediately darted under the water to the centre of the net, 
401. and, just as the fish was about to pass him, 402. the boy encircled the fish with 
his arms and caught it, 403. and held it fast, 404. while the other two rushed to the 
spot, and then the three of them took hold of it together, 405. so that the fish could 
not move. 406. They then killed the fish, and, when it was dead, 407. they turned 
it over on its back to [find] the tattoo marks that were on Tupua‘rosi’s side, 408. 
while his thigh showed up on the fish’s chest! 409. They then realized that it was 
no other than Tupua‘ros: that had kept on spoiling their fishing expedition. 

410. The three boys then came ashore 411. without mishap.* 412. But 
Tupua‘rost was nowhere to be found.* 413. There was just a fire-hole of cooked 
food, still covered over, in the kitchen, 414. but the man was missing. 415. They 
then knew for certain that it was he that they had killed. 416. And so they stayed 
and lived there, taking possession of [Tupua‘rosi’s house and] land. 

417. And thus ends [the story]. 


NOTES 


6. Lit., and his place below was said (‘ea ‘at) to be a forbidden place. 

11-12. Lit., And by-and-by and La became-dry (i.e., her menstruations ceased) 
with her third child. And on a day, and the woman went to uncover their fire-hole- 
of-food in the kitchen, and her child went, and some blood fell down. 

15. Lit., and she came to a ve‘a chirped and was nodding its head. Cf. 
G. IV.22.1 (b). The ve‘a is a kind of bird, the bustard quail (?). 

18. Lit., and the child inside the blood was living. 

23. Lit., You will go to the spot which is near to the kitchen which is-looking- 
hither there. 

34. More literally, on your first occasion (a‘a) of going (/a‘o). Cf. G. 1.7.4 (a). 

45. Lit., and then (a) I (gou) fell down. 

51. See g and ro. 

56. Lit., ‘““ Boy, you are-only immensely foolish.” 

57. Lit., And he then released (sut) away (-ofu) his child, and then his going to 
inland. 

69. Lit., and he just (ma) looked (‘to) down (so, for sto) to his father 
was-gardening. 

96. The kalde is a kind of bird, the porphyrio smaragdinus. 

109. Lit., But it-is-bad (ingressive-tense) in (or, from) we have (‘es) not (kat... 
va) a fire. 

111. See 4. Lit., your two old-people : hamua meaning old and feeble. 

166. Lit., the two men. 

175. Lit., And they just (ma) went (/a‘o) to sea to catch sharks. 

176. Lit., the man concealed the kalde and took [it] to sea. 

187. Lit., The boy just (se ma) tug-tugged his fish-hook. 

195. Lit., hook. 

198. Cf. G. I.21.3 (0). 

202. Lit., for they would continue and would be bad if (kepos ka) the canve 
should sink. 














212. 
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Lit., the boy. 


217. See 


224. 
229. 
231. 
247. 
248. 
279. 
284. 
289. 


3- 
Lit., the land of the man (Tupua‘ross). 
Lit., along (-age). 
Lit., And then the two lads said. 
Cf. G. I.21.3 (8). 
Lit., You will go. Cf. G. 1.38.6 (8). 
Lit., You will fly and call your names. Cf. G. I.21.13. 
More literally, what were you busy with. Cf. G. IV.1.1 (8). 
Lit., while I will truly (aire) await you to make our native-pudding (fekes). 


For the position of the transitive suffix -a, cf. G. II1.31.1 (@). 


299. 
300. 
310. 
334- 
340. 
359- 
375- 
376. 


Lit., the travellers (/a* ta). Cf. G. IV.3.6 (d). 

Cf. G. 1.21.17 (c). 

Cf. G. 1.21.6. 

Such is the force of ke in this sentence. Cf. G. 1.29.9. 

Lit., And they slept. 

Lit., and now (or, so; lit., here) said. 

Lit., think, or purpose. 

Properly the verb sifae means to break away from others and go aside on 


one’s own. 


378. 


Lit., And the two lads said, ‘“ Yes! we, boy (ko fa tet), we have-already 


(-2) done [it] along (-ge) twice (a‘rua).”” 


381. 
411. 


(up), cf. 


Cf. G. IV.17.6-8. 
Lit., and one did not die up: i.e., and no one died. For this use of se’ 


G. 1.34.1 (g). 


412. G. 1.21.17 (c). 


(To be coxtinued) 


C. MAXWELL CHURCHWARD 











NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Petri and Mr. Douglas Fox, the leaders of the ethnological expedition from 
the Frankfurt Museum, visited Sydney in April and conferred with Professor Elkin 
concerning their field of work. While in Sydney Dr. Petri gave a lecture on 
Melanesian secret societies, and Mr. Fox on archeological expeditions in Libya and 
Trans-Jordania. The expedition is now at work in the Prince Regent River region, 
North-west Australia. 

Dr. A. Capell, who has received the degree of Ph.D. from the University of 
London for a thesis entitled “‘ The Linguistic Position of South-Eastern Papua,” 
returned to Sydney in April. After about a fortnight, he left for the Northern 
Kimberleys, North-west Australia, where he is now engaged in linguistic research. 
His present address is c.o. Kunmunya, via Broome, W.A. Efforts are being made 
to finance the publication of Dr. Capell’s thesis. 

Mr. Gregory Bateson and his wife, Dr. Margaret (Mead) Bateson, have left Bali 
for New Guinea where they hope to do further research in the Sepik region. 

Dr. Birdsell of Harvard and Mr. Tindale of the South Australian Museum are at 
present engaged in research in physical anthropology in Central Australia. 

Miss Mona T. Ravenscroft, who has qualified for the degree of M.A. (Sydney) 
with first class honours in Anthropology, has been appointed Tutor in Anthropology, 
University of Sydney, from May to the end of 1938. 

Mr. F. E. Williams, Government Anthropologist of Papua, is in Australia on 
furlough. Mr. Williams is the President-elect of the Anthropology Section of the 
Australian and New Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science to be 
held in Canberra in January 1939. Professor Elkin is Secretary of the Section 
and will be pleased to hear from anthropologists who desire to contribute papers. 





REVIEWS 


Primitive Intelligence and Environment. By S. D. Porteus. Macmillan, New York 
1937. Pp. 325. American price, three dollars. 


Professor Porteus has given us a very gracefully written book. About half 
of it consists of a description of his expedition through the Kalahari Desert and 
adjacent regions of South Africa. He shows that this desert is in some ways compar- 
able to the deserts of Central and Western Australia, but as far as its rainfall and 
natural food resources are concerned, it is a far better habitat for a hunting people 
than are the latter. But we must remember that some of the animals which may be 
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eaten are themselves able and prepared to damage, kill or eat those who would hunt 
them down : lions, tigers, elephants, buffalo, hippopotamus and python. Professor 
Porteus works out the index of aridity of the Kalahari Desert at a figure (13) which 
puts it well above the limits for desert country, and shows it to be much better than 
the Lake Eyre region of South Australia. But in spite of this he writes: ‘‘ Thorns, 
empty pans (claypans), sand belts, dry plains or endless swamps, heat and loneliness, 
thirst and starvation, danger from wild beasts are what the Kalahari offers to those 
who make it their home.”” We cannot help wondering whether life in the Kalahari 
is really easier than in Central Australia. Incidentally, some of the desirable, though 
dangerous wild game is only to be found in the Thamalkane Valley. 

Professor Porteus made this African journey in the hope of getting material 
for a study of racial differences and of the problem of environment and intelligence. 
His view is that there are race differences in mentality and that these are not the 
result of the environment working through the people’s culture and social organiza- 
tion. He had previously (in 1929) studied the mentality of the Australian Aborigines 
at selected sites in Central and North-western Australia, and his plan was now (in 
1934) to study a people of a similar low level of hunting culture, living under similar 
desert conditions. He therefore chose the indigenous Bushmen, a pygmy people, 
of the Kalahari, studied their environment so as to be able to compare it with that 
of desert Australia, and then applied to the Bushmen the same or similar tests as 
those used by him with the Australian Aborigines. 

Unfortunately he was only able to come in contact with a very small group of 
Bushmen, numbering 25. They had had very little contact with whites, and were 
given the tests through interpreters. The principal test used was the Porteus Maze, 
for, though as Professor Porteus says, it ‘‘is by itself far from being a satisfactory 
measure of intelligence,” yet he regards its performance as an index of that complex 
of qualities which ‘‘ seem to be valuable in making adjustments to our kind of 
society.”” This is important because it is our kind of society which is being imposed 
on the native, and the author holds that “ the question as to who is the most intelligent 
by native standards is beside the mark.” The results of the test were that the average 
score of the Bushmen was only 7-56 years, as compared with the 10-52 and 12 years 
of the North-west and Central Australians respectively. Thus, if the environmental 
conditions of the two groups are similar, exhibiting the same repressive conditions, 
there must be definite race differences as regards mentality. The author, however, 
regards the Kalahari as an easier environment than the Australian, and so it may be 
that the supposedly harder conditions of the latter have contributed to the greater 
adeptness in coping with such a new condition as the coming of white culture. This 
principle was inherent in Professor Porteus’ argument in his previous book, The 
Psychology of a Primitive People ; but he seems now to have abandoned or modified 
it. Possibly the results of the testing of some other groups are responsible for this. 

Several Bantu groups were also examined; some had been under mission 
influence and some not ; but in all cases they were superior to the Bushmen though 
just inferior to the Central Australians. As both the latter groups are failing to adapt 
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themselves to our culture, while some of the Bantu are successful, and indeed, in 
individual cases, rise high, one wonders whether the Maze test does supply a reliable 
index of adaptability to cultural change. The complexity of the situation is again 
emphasized by the results of the same test amongst the Sakai of the Malay Peninsula, 
a group which has been thought to have some affinities to the Australian Aborigines, 
though they may in some features be compared to the South African Bushmen. 
Culturally, however, they are higher: they use iron, practise agriculture, build 
houses, and make bark clothing. But in spite of this, they only scored 10-43 years, 
nearly two years less than the Central Australians, though about the same as those of 
North-west Australia. Thus we find an agricultural people less capable (according 
to the Test) of adaptation to our culture than the desert Australians. I do not 
point out these puzzles in any spirit of destructive criticism, because Professor 
Porteus is aware of the difficulties of his research, and at present is not prepared to 
claim that the results of the Tests reveal anything more than fundamental race 
differences in mentality. 

The author also tested various groups for psycho-physical differences and for 
learning capacity, and shows the limitations and possible values of these tests. 
Primitive Intelligence and Environment will be appreciated because of its candid 
examination of the tests used, for its summary of the work previously done in 
Australia, for the comparison with research carried out amongst some Asiatic 
primitives, for the courteous attention paid to criticisms of earlier work, and as an 
indication of the value of psychological testing of peoples as a means of establishing 
race differences and cultural adaptability or its lack. 

By way of an appendix to this review, I should add a few comments on the first 
three chapters of Professor Porteus’ book, in which he gives a brief description of 
the Australian Aborigines, their environment and the possible routes of their entry 
and spread into and through Australia. He inclines to a view that the Aborigines 
entered the continent, not at any northern points, but on the Western Australian 
coast in the region of the De Grey and neighbouring rivers, and that they spread 
from there both by way of the periphery of the continent and at the same time, but 
more slowly, up these river-courses into and across the deserts to Central Australia ; 
moreover, the two movements met at various points. In his previous works Professor 
Porteus maintained that the distinctive features of Australian social and ceremonial 
life were evolved in response to the needs of human life in a desert environment. 
Now, however, he is prepared to modify that view and waive the question of place of 
origin, but suggests that it is in the sense of being a meeting place of streams of 
population and therefore of cultural waves, ‘‘ that the interior can be regarded as a 
centre of cultural diffusion even though the most important cultural devices may or 
may not have originated there.” He also states that the great diversity of types 
of social organization in the Kimberleys to which I have drawn attention ‘“ would 
indicate either that the area was the meeting place of long-separated tribes or merely 


that this being the oldest settled region, there was more time for differences in 
culture to develop.” 
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Culture traits have diffused in Australia, independently of the migration of 
groups carrying those traits, to a much greater extent than Professor Porteus suggests, 
though I may be misunderstanding him. Various parts of the Kimberleys have 
been centres of diffusion of traits, apart from the migrations of people. Thus, the 
subsection system has spread from there south-east into the Aranda tribe, and 
the section system is spreading south-east from the De Grey region into the Warburton 
Range and Laverton areas. Neither system had reached the main group of desert 
tribes of western South Australia or south-east Western Australia. Likewise, the 
matrilineal moieties and matrilineal totemic clans had spread down the Cooper into 
north-eastern South Australia. 


On the other hand, the evidence suggests that in spite of the apparent permanent 
nature of the local organization of tribes, it is not correct to speak of “ the firm 
anchoring of groups in unfavourable localities ’’ ; there seems to have been constant, 
if slow, migration across the desert areas. The long mythological routes and the 
remarkable similarity of dialects and social organization over vast areas of desert 
point to this conclusion. As Professor Porteus says, these migration myths give the 
historical pathways. Possibly it is not very long ago that the ancestors first traversed 
these tracks and drank at the rock-holes and soaks which made and still make the 
migrations possible. 


Needless to say, these comments do not affect the thesis of Professor Porteus’ 
book. 
A. P. ELKIN 


The Kharias. By Sarat Chandra Roy and Ramesh Chandra Roy, with a Foreword 
by Dr. R. R. Marett. Published at the Man in Indta Office, Ranchi. 
2vols. Pp. iv+530, with illustrations and charts. Indian price 11 rupees. 


In describing the Kharias as the “ long neglected younger brethren of man in 
India,” the authors aptly imply their relative isolation from the main current of 
India’s civilization, as well as their comparative neglect by anthropologists. The 
book is mainly descriptive of these aboriginal people, who are scattered over a wide 
area of hills and valleys in the Orissa Feudatory State. Its chief contribution is the 
sympathetic compilation, in two volumes, of the numerous details which go to make 
up the social and cultural life of the Kharias. Their close examination of the 
transition rites and religious ceremonies reveals a common theme which is predominant 
in the Kharia manner of thought—the desire for ceremonial purity and the fear of 
defiling alien spirits. It is of vital importance that the mourners rid themselves of 
the death-pollution and of the evil attentions of the spirit of the deceased, especially 
in the case of a woman dying in childbirth. The breaking of sexual or other social 
taboos not only brands the miscreant as “ sinful ’’ or defiled, and outside the social 
pale, but also renders him the medium of pollution and evil spiritual infection for 
the rest of the community. 
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These purification and expiatory ceremonies of the Kharias in the backwash of 
India may provide a link and insight for the student interested in culture permeation 
and its passage from people to people. The ceremonies are very much alike, all 
patterned on the sacrificial importance of the blood of a white animal or bird, and for 
which, in some cases, vermilion could act as a substitute. The numeral five has a 
sacred significance ; and other constantly recurring elements are tumeric, anointing 
and bathing of the body. The authors suggest that these ceremonies have been 
borrowed from the superior culture of the Hindus in past centuries, and adapted to 
local conditions. 


Although the authors have not treated their field work with the idea of con- 
tributing to the theory of social process, yet indirectly, their data describe an excellent 
social experiment for the use of the sociological student. The Kharias are divided 
into three divisions: the Hill Kharias, isolated in the inhospitable hill fastnesses 
and hunting in loose aggregates of families for a bare existence ; the Dhelki Kharias 
who practise the wasteful method of agriculture called Jhuming on the slopes, as 
well as hunting for their meat ; and the Dudh Kharias, who enjoy a surplus of food 
from terrace-cultivation of low-lying fields, and who raise cattle and other stock. 
Not only is there a gradation in the material culture—from the Hill Kharias who are 
ignorant of artistic expression and concerned only with physical necessities, to the 
Dudh Kharias, who live in comparative comfort with leisure to develop their arts and 
crafts, but in addition, the description shows that the type of environment and the 
degree of security of the food supply has left its mark on the social organization of 
the three divisions. 


‘ 


The Kharias regard themselves as belonging to “‘ one people,’ but from the 
anthropologist’s point of view they are disparate because of the difference in their 
cultural and social progress. Along with their agricultural activities, the Dudh 
Kharias have an effective economic organization, live a permanently settled existence, 
and possess distinctions of rank, a rigid moral and juridical code and an organized 
form of government. They have, moreover, an hierarchy of the gods, deities and 
spirits and have evolved a generalized conception of them, which the Hill Kharias 
have not. The latter are found in vague and formless groupings, their social cohesion 
being so loose that families from one could break off and join up with another, without 
any violation of group feeling. 


The social experiment lived out by these people may provide insight into the 
theory of the clan, and its function in the social order. The Hill Kharias, although 
of nomadic nature, have practically no effective clan organization at the present 
day, and, despite their lack of other systems of organization, have gradually lost their 
totemic symbols, and dropped the principle of clan exogamy. On the other hand, 
this system exists in full vigour amongst the Dudh, a progressive people, who rigidly 
adhere to exogamy as part of their closely-knit and efficient social organization. 
Unfortunately, however, the authors do not examine the problem of the general 
social disintegration of the Hill Kharias. 
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It is interesting to note that the authors come to the same conclusions concerning 
the Dudh Kharias, as educationalists in the Pacific, who have lately emphasized the 
equality of native intelligence with European, and their ability to master the culture 
of the latter. Of the superior Dudh Kharias, the authors say “ the reason why they 
so long lagged behind their more civilized neighbours in culture, is not any inherent 
inferiority in mental capacity, but only the lack of adequate facilities and 
opportunities . . . Educational facilities provided by the Government and Christian 
missions reveal that the average Dudh Kharia is not inferior to the average Hindu 
or Mohammedan—and a few are distinctly brighter.” 


As a book, The Kharias belongs to the older order and claims no novel departure, 
but it is thoughtfully and conservatively written, with an eye to accuracy of detail, 
and is therefore a dependable source-book of information. 


MONA RAVENSCROFT 


Extracts from the European Travel Journal of Lewis Henry Morgan. Edited by 
Leslie A. White. Reprinted from the Rochester Historical Society 
Publications, New York. 1937. Pp. 222-389, with photograph of the 
author and several sketches, and a short foreword by the Editor. 


Eighty-six years have passed since Morgan published his League of the Iroquois. 
His Systems of Consanguinity appeared in 1870 and his Ancient Society in 1877. Two 
years later he wrote a prefatory note to Fison and Howitt’s Kamilaroi and Kurnai, 
for he had been very interested in the study of Australian kinship and marriage. The 
present publication differs from these ; he is not concerned in it with the stages of 
savagery and barbarism, or with the family and such like, but with recording his 
impressions and reactions and experiences in a tour of England and Europe in 
1870-71. It reveals an observant American traveller, a democrat and a Protestant 
of the seventies. As a result we learn something of interest about Morgan, the man, 
about the American outlook, and also about the peoples and cultures visited by him. 
There are many interesting points: after commenting on the English aristocracy 
(by birth) which is entirely out of sight and does not govern and yet stands with its 
privileges untouched, he outlines what he terms the great threefold English statute 
but adds that the English are not ready for such radical legislation and probably 
never will be. Still, he likes them (the English) better every day—not aristocrats 
and Bishops. He thinks that certain German social customs separate the sexes 
too much—a usage of “ barbarism.” 


Venturing into international forecasting, he wrote that as a result of the absorp- 
tion of one nation by another, there would probably be in 100 years (by 1970) but 
two great nations in Europe, the German and the Russian, and one in America, the 
United States. This would be brought about by the great commercial minds. 


J 
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There are several references to great scholars of the day, whom he visited and 
about whom he gives some delightful personal touches : Darwin, McLennan, Lubbock, 
Maine and Huxley. 

Ethnologists will enjoy in leisure hours reading this simple travel journal of 
their illustrious predecessor. 


A. P. ELKIN 


Origin Legend of the Navaho Enemy Way, Text and Translation. By Father Berard 
Haile. Yale University Publications in Anthropology, No. 17. (Oxford 
University Press—agents in Great Britain and Dominions.) Pp. 320. 
English price 16/-. 

The present publication of the text and translation of the legends, ceremonial 
procedure and songs in the Enemy Way is the first of a series sponsored by the 
Department of Anthropology in the University of Chicago, to cover gradually the 
entire ceremonial complex of the Navaho Indians. The aim is justified, for, as the 
author points out, an intimate knowledge of the language and technical terms will 
provide a better understanding of the whole Navaho ceremonial system. 

The ‘“‘ Enemy Way ” is known to white residents as the War-Dance, one of the 
most popular of Navaho ceremonies. It is, however, not rated much above a minor 
ceremony, its main purpose being to free an individual whose illness has been caused 
by the “‘ ghost of the enemy who has taken hold of his thought and fancy.”” The 
“Enemy Way ” concerns warriors only, who may, through illicit sexual relations, 
sight of, or contact with, the Ute, the traditional enemy of the Navaho, lay them- 
selves open to the malignant influences of the ‘‘ dead foreigners.’”’ The “Enemy 
Way ”’ can alone remove the evil spirits ; it consists of a symbolical enactment of 
the killing of the enemy, the patient being clothed to represent a legendary hero. 
Several singers conduct the proceedings, accompanying them with the traditional 
songs. The ritual consists of the symbolic use of the rattle stick, pot drum, scalp 
and ashes. 

Readers will find that the text and translations have received close annotation. 
Father Berard Haile sums up the advantages of the publication as follows: ‘‘ The 
text and its contents should prove of value to students of language and religion, 
while the pronounced social character of the ceremonial will appeal to the student of 
native social life.’’ 

MoNnA RAVENSCROFT 





